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Tue life of a great surgeon is 
always full of interest for the 
general public. The late Samuel 
Waren struck a true vein of pub- 
lic feeling when he commenced 
his Diary of a late Physician with 
a story illustrative of professional 


struggles and success. There is 


the general interest which all take 
in a career of noble aims and 
splendid energies, the interest 
which attaches to the benevolent 
crusade of science against the ills 
of humanity, and the special per- 
sonal interest which suggests that 
what is the case of our neighbour 
to-day may be our own case to- 
morrow. No biographies have 
been more popular in their day 
than those of such great surgeons 
as Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie, and Sir Charles 
Bell. We hope it may be many, 
many years before a formal bio- 
graphy of Sir James Paget is at- 
tempted. Butasa great scientific 
name, as a social furce, Sir James 
has made his mark, and it will be 
interesting and instructive to see 
how this has been achieved. No 
one grudges him the extraordinary 
success which he has vbtained. 
His name became best known to 
the public through a single me- 
morable incident. He was the 
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surgical attendant of the Princess, 
after the regretable fever of her 
Royal Highness had left an arthritic 
affection of the knee-joint. Sir 
James had science; but this in- 
cident set the seal of fashion upon 
science. Everybody who had, or 
who fancied they had, anything 
unusual about their knees natu- 
rally wished to be like the Princess 
of Wales, and wished to consult 
Sir James. Many of her Majesty’s 
lieges even paid the homage of 
imitative hypocrisy, and got up 
‘ the Alexandra limp,’ which quite 
superseded the previous fashion- 
able contortions of the ‘ Grecian 
bend.’ The great value of Sir 
James’s professional services had 
been widely recognised before this 
time. He was known to have 
fought a brave professional battle 
with gallantry and _ success, 
Whether in private practice or in 
the public arena, he stood without 
stain or flaw. He is a man who 
has always felt sure of the 
heartiest sympathies and best 
wishes of his professional bre- 
thren. The young and compara- 
tively unknown medical men who 
have been under him in hospital 
work, and have partaken of his 
hospitalities at Harewood-place, 
have keenly appreciated the 
co 
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advice and instruction which 
they have received. Moreover 
Sir James is one who well knows 
how to refuse fees in his practice. 
It may fairly be said that this 
is not a personal peculiarity, 
but one which belongs to both 
branches of the healing profes- 
sion. We only trust that his 
patients leave him some time 
to attend to himself, and that he 
may not be one of those who 
have been conquered by their own 
successes. 

It would, however, be difficult 
for an outsider to indicate the 
precise nature of these successes. 
Sir James Paget is a good man 
‘all round,’ as the saying is. His 
proper business is surgery, his 
practice is surgery, but he will 
give you a sound medical opinion 
at any time. Many physicians 
are celebrated for their specialty, 
and so great is their devotion to 
their specialty, that it often ab- 
surdly tinges the whole of their 
practice. It is all lung or liver; 
they are adepts in these cases, and 
resolve all cases into these. Many 
surgeons are surgeons and nothing 
else. The late Sir William Fergus- 
son, whose loss we have had so re- 
cently to deplore, was a very great 
surgeon. He was a marvellous 
operator. Nothing ever affected 
his perfect serenity andcalm. He 
attained to the wonderful insight 
which could achieve results with- 
out conscious processes. It is 
told of him that he was once 
called in to see a man’s foot that 
appeared to be in bad case. The 
regular medical practitioner had 
been fumbling away at the foot 
an hour and a quarter. Sir William 
touched it for a few seconds. 
‘There is something wrong, but 
I don’t know what it is, It’s 
nothing particular, however. He’ll 
be all right in a day or two.’ And 
soit proved. Itis perhaps scarcely 
correct to say that Sir James pos- 
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sesses the same genius and faculty 
in operating as Sir William Fer- 
gusson or as Baron Nélaton. But 
he has in at least equal strength 
an at least equal faculty. His 
judgment is as good as can be on 
the crucial question when it is the 
best time for operating. Certainly 
this is.as important a matter as 
the operation itself. Sir William 
Fergusson was a great surgeon, and 
there he paused. He contributed 
little to his profession, little to 
the advancement of his art. He 
shone in actual practice, but not 
in the theory and learning that 
belonged to it. In this respect 
Sir James Paget affords a marked 
contrast to him. So to speak, he 
has carefully registered all the 
facts of his surgical life, thrown 
them into shape and form, and 
made them vehicles of contifiuous 
instruction. He has realised the 
fine saying that every man is a 
debtor to his profession, And no 
one would desire more than him- 
self that the profession should 
make further advances, that his 
own labours may be superseded in 
the onward march. 

There is one spot which is 
especially associated with hisname. 
We need hardly say that this is 
the hospital. As a university 
is always an Alma Mater to an 
alumnus, so does a medical man 
faithfully and affectionately regard 
his hospital. Those exceptional 
Londoners who study the London 
sights ought to visit St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital. It is a richly 
endowed hospital, independent of 
Sunday Hospital Fund or Satur- 
day Hospital Fund, with about 
fifty thousand a year of its own. 
It relieves some hundred and fifty 
thousand persons (patients) annu- 
ally, of whom 6000 are in-patients. 
It is close by Christ's Hospital, 
which we trust will soon be re- 
moved into pure country air, with 
resident masters who will really 
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look after the youngsters. The 
grand old hospital-gate is one of 
the best sights in London. Close 
by,a monumental memorial is fixed 
to commemorate certain blackened 
bones, discovered just opposite 
the gate, and supposed to be those 
of Smithfield martyrs. It is very 
pleasant to yet away from the 
narrow, bustling, noisy network 
of streets about St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital into the wide silent space 
within the hospital, especially if 
it is a time of foliage and flowers, 
and with the great fountain flow- 
ing. The recovering patients are 
moving about slowly, or resting 
on chairs and benches. Not so 
long ago they might amuse them- 
selves by listening to the bleating 
of sheep and lowing of oxen in 
the adjacent Smithfield Market. 
The noisy sounds of old Bartholo- 
mew Fair would be wafted into 
the wards. Close by the spot, 
Walworth struck down Wat Tyler, 
and Wallace was executed by his 
ungenerous conqueror. The great 
hospital was founded seven cen- 
turies and a half ago by Abbot 
Rayhere, Henry L.’s minstrel, 
in connection with the church 
and priory of St. Bartholomew. 
(Bartholomew, by the way, is 
identified by theologians with the 
Nathaniel of the New Testament, 
for which, inter alia, s2e Father 
Newman's Sermons.) When Henry 
VIII. confiscated the priory he 
spared the hospital, being moved 
thereto by Lord Mayor Gresham, 
the father of the famous Sir 
Thomas. He gave it a royal 
charter, ‘moved with great pity 
for and towards the relief and 
succour and help of the poor, 
aged, sick, low, and impotent 
folk ....lying and going about 
begging in the common streets of 
the city of London and the suburbs 
of the same. . . . infected with 
divers great and horrible sicknesses 
and diseases.’ During the three 
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hundred years from the renewing 
of the charter the hospital has 
increased to six times its former 
extent. The first superintendent 
after the granting of the charter 
was Thomas Vicars, the royal 
serjeant-surgeon, who wrote the 
Englishman's Treasure, which is 
the first work on anatomy in the 
language. It was soon discerned 
by intelligent surgeons that, while 
attending to their patients, they 
were building up substantive 
knowledge, and one of the best 
arguments in support of hospitals 
is that they promote the public 
health by the progress they aid.in 
therapeutics and all methods of 
surgery. Gradually a medical 
school grew up. At the era of 
the Restoration young students 
were found in the wards, and a-few 
years afterwards a library was 
formed for their use. Early: in 
the next century leave was given 
to any surgeon who chose to read 
lectures on anatomy. At the 
present time there are reading- 
rooms and library, laboratories, 
chemical and medical museums 
and theatres. Quite recently two 
new and important features have 
been added to the foundation. A 
college has been erected within 
the walls for the reception . of 
medical students, and a _ con- 
valescent hospital has been opened 
at Highgate. Within the walls, 
too, is the ancient church of St. 
Bartholomew the Less. Besides 
being the hospital chapel, it is 
also the parish church—which 
makes the chaplain a vicar—with 
about the tiniest parish in the 
kingdom, two houses we believe. 
Many illustrious men have been 
associated with the hospital 

Meade, Harvey, Percival Potts, 
the two Pitcairns, Brodie, Law- 
rence—but the great surgical 
teacher who attracted crowds to 
the hospital and made its teaching 
reputation was John Abernethy. 
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We must now proceed with our 
sketch of Abernethy’s successor. 
Sir James Paget belongs to a Nor- 
folk family of some considerable 
standing. His father, Samuel 
Paget, was a merchant in Great 
Yarmouth, who died as recently 
as 1857, at the ripe age of eighty- 
three ; his mother, Elizabeth Pa- 
get, passed to her rest in 1843. 
A simple but most expressive 
tribute of filial love has recently 
been paid to their memory by 
their distinguished son, who has 
caused a handsome stained-glass 
window to be added to the church 
of St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth. 
The inscription beneath states 
that they whose fame it is intend- 
ed to commemorate, ‘and many of 
their forefathers,’ dwelt in the 
“town. ‘They were pious, loyal, 
and gentle Jovers of their church 
. and home, bountiful in prosperity, 
» patient in adversity, honoured by 
friends, reverenced by their chil- 
- dren.’ Of these parents Sir James 
Paget was born in 1814, and at 
the age of sixteen was apprenticed 
to Mr. Charles Costerton of Yar- 
- mouth, for the purpose of learning 
‘the art and mystery of a sur- 
geon. The fame of Mr. Charles 
Costerton as a surgeon has never 
extended far beyond the limits of 
his own town; but his distin- 
guished apprentice has publicly, 
and in no stinted terms, acknow- 
ledged the many admirable quali- 
ties of this his ‘first and good 
master.’ He has also stated that 
he found in the example and en- 
couragement which were afforded 
him in these early years of his 
medical career a valuable incen- 
‘tive to diligent study and research. 
His apprenticeship lasted for four 
years, and some interesting remi- 
niscences of that period were re- 
lated in the address which he de- 
livered at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association in 
1874. At the time of his initia- 
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tion into the mysteries of his pro- 
fession the sovereign remedy for 
every complaint was bleeding. 


‘*There was a practice of vivisec- 


tion,’ he says, ‘ performed on near- 
ly all market-days on those who 
wished to be bled, and the early 
part of my life was spent in the 
practice. On market-days patients 
came, and I really scarcely know 
for what reason, except that it 
was a good old custom, and the 
county was then Conservative. 
They had some discomfort, and 
wished to be bled; and I bled 
them usually till they fainted, and 
the charge for bleeding was one 
shilling.’ Possibly it was the 
price which induced people to in- 
dulge in the luxury ; certainly no 
one could complain that the 
charge was excessive. Even the 
man who boasted that his dentist 
only charged him half-a-crown, 
though he was pulled three times 
round the surgery before his tooth 
yielded to the persuasion of the 
forceps, did not make a better bar- 
gain than the Norfolk rustics at 
Yarmouth market. The interest, 
however, which attaches to this 
allusion of Sir James Paget's to 
his early experience consists in 
the opinion which it has led him 
to form of the value of human 
blood. He does not regard the 
loss of any reasonable quantity as 
being a matter of such serious im- 
portance as is usually supposed, 
and even goes to the length of say- 
ing that, up to the point of faint- 
ing, it is ‘absolutely harmless.’ 
An opinion so contrary to the 
popular notion, and stated with 
such boldness, was startling even 
to the scientitic assembly to which 
it was addressed; but Sir James 
Paget’s great experience entitles 
him to speak with authority, and 
it is scarcely possible to overrate 
the importance of his words. 
When the four years of his 
apprenticeship had expired, the 
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young surgeon—then twenty 
years of age—left his native town, 
and went to London to pursue 
his studies. He soon connected 
himself with St. Bartholomew’s; 
and, after a few years, the pupils 
of the hospital signed a petition 
to the governing authorities re- 
questing that he might be allowed 
to lecture to them. The request 
was granted, and Mr. Paget com- 
menced those entertaining and 
instructive addresses which soon 
were the charm and delight of his 
pupils, and of all who had the 
good fortune to listen to his words. 
His reputation as a lecturer is 
now so generally known that it is 
scarcely necessary to allude to it, 
were it not for the opinion so very 
prevalent that those who closely 
apply themselves to the pursuit of 
science usualiy lack that clearness 
of expression and facility of utter- 
ance which constitute the charm of 


a pleasing and attractive speaker.- 


That there has frequently been 
good ground for this opinion is un- 
fortunately too true ; but ifit is to 
be acknowledged as the rule, it 
must be owned that the excep- 
tions are numerous and remark- 
able. The memory of Faraday’s 
lectures at the Royal Institution, 
and the almost faultless eloquence 
of his distinguished successor, 
Professor Tyndall, might alone be 
sufficient to remove the stigma 
which so often attaches to scien- 
tific lecturers ; but in Sir James 
Paget we have an orator inferior 
to none, and with scarcely a rival 
among the professors of science. 
Most of his lectures were address- 
ed to scientific audiences, and re- 
lated to purely scientific subjects : 
many were published at the time 
of delivery, either in the various 
medical ines, or in the 
‘Transactions’ of the societies 
before which they were given. 
The principal ones have, however, 
been since collected into separate 
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volumes, and published for the 
benefit of the students of surgery. 

The first time that we meet 
him as an author is in 1842, when, 
as a demonstrator of morbid 
anatomy at St. Bartholomew's, 
he issued a report on the results 
obtained by the use of the micro- 
scope. It is a very complete re- 
port of the state of knowledge up 
to that date; but a whole flood 
of light has been since obtained, 
culminating in the discoveries of 
Dr. Royston Pigott. A few 
years later it fell to him to pre- 
pare a new descriptive catalogue 
of the Anatomical Museum at St. 
Bartholomew's. Mr. Abernethy 
and Mr. Stanley, in 1828, had 
handed over to the hospital all 
the preparations, &., in the 
museum, and also a catalogue. A 
new catalogue became necessary, 
and one was accordingly prepared, 
and was published in two volumes 
in 1846 and 1851, with a preface 
by Mr. Paget. The work indi- 
cates an immense amount of pa- 
tient labour on the part of Mr. 
Paget. More than a thousand 
preparations were added after 
1851, and a third volume was 
published, the earlier portions of 
which were written by him. In 
1846 he delivered his first public 
address to the students of the 
hospital. He gave a word of 
caution about medical men being 
too fond of their fees. It was 
not so, he tells them, with the 
Hunters, the Abernethys, the 
Lawrences ; ‘for wealth and sta- 
tion were not the loadstone to- 
wards which they toiled in la- 
borious days and nights of study.’ 

The medical profession and 
the public generally are indebted 
to Sir James Paget for an ex- 
tremely interesting literary bro- 
chure. In 1846 he was the 
warden of the collegiate esta- 
blishment of St. Bartholomew, 
and the lecturer on physiology. 
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Two centuries before, the great 
Harvey was physician of the 
hospital, and promulgated what 
was perhaps the greatest dis- 
covery in physiology which the 
world has ever known, the circu- 
lation of the blood. It has re- 
cently been shown by Dr. Willis 
that this discovery was almost 
anticipated by Servetus the 
Spanish physician, whd was 
burned alive at Geneva, mainly 
by the influence of Calvin. Har- 
vey took twelve years before he 
published the work, after he had 
completely demonstrated to his 
own mind thetruth ofhis opinions. 
The great discoverer—‘ physiolo- 
gie lumen, Anglie immortale 
decus’-—was for thirty-four years 
connected with St. Bartholomew’s, 
and the happy thought occurred 
to Mr. Paget that he would bring 
together everything that had been 
recorded about Harvey in the 
journals of the hospital. Many 
of these notices would probably 


have only a local and temporary 


interest, but they could also 
hardly fail to illustrate the life 
and character of Harvey, and the 
medical history of his time. The 
‘Remains’ are thin, but they are 
all in existence. Mr. Paget pre- 
faced them with a short biography, 
and accompanied them with vari- 
ous annotations. They begin 
with entries setting forth that 
‘Mr. Willm. Harvey, doctor of 
physick,’ came before the gover- 
nors, ‘and is contented to execute 
the office of the physicon of this 
howse untill mych’as next, with- 
out any recompense for his paynes 
herein ; which office Mr. Doctor 
Wilkenson, late deceased, held. 
And Mr. Doctor Harvey beinge 
asked whether he is not otherwise 
imployed in any other place which 
may let or hynder the execucon 
of the office of the physicon to- 
wards the poore of this hospitall, 
hath answered that he is not.’ Mr. 
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Paget drew especial attention to 
the rules, one of which was ‘that 
no chirurgeon, to save himself 
labour, take in or present any 
forth doctor; otherwise the 
charge for the apothecary’s shopp 
wilbe soe greate, the successe soe 
little, as it wilbe seandelous to 
the howse.’ At this date sur- 
geons were not allowed to give an 
‘inward’ medicine, even in sur- 
gical cases, without sending the 
cases to the physician. We regret 
to learn from Mr. Paget that 
Harvey never resided in the hos- 
pital, although the minutes set 
forth that this would be extremely 
desirable. At this period the 
hospital was strictly limited to. 
surgical cases; and it is very 
gradually that medical cases have 
been admitted, and a medical 
staff grown up. To all kinds of 
readers Sir James Paget’s mono- 
graph on this system will be found 
extremely interesting. 

Sir James has a brother at 
Cambridge, the Professor of Medi- 
cine, and one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Univer- 
sity. There is an interesting 
mention of him in Bishop Good- 
win’sremarkable memoirof Bishop 
Mackenzie, the leader of the Uni- 
versities Mission in Central Africa. 
Mackenzie and his sister were 
staying at Dr. Paget’s house, and 
Dr. Paget said to the latter, 
‘Consider what would be the 
view taken by a life assurance 
company. If your brother should 
wish to insure his life before go- 
ing on this enterprise, and were 
to apply to any insurance com- 
pany, I feel sure they would not 
estimate his chance of life at more 
than ¢wo years.’ The words were 
prophetic. As a matter of fact, 
Dr. Mackenzie did not live two 
years after his arrival in Africa, 
but died from the effects of 
African fever. 


In 1875 SirJames published his 
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volume of Clinical Lectures and 
Essays. It consisted chiefly of 
papers which had previously ap- 
peared in medical journals or 
hospital reports. Though written 
exclusively for medical students 
and practitioners, many of the 
subjects dealt with are of general 
interest ; and in the hands of Sir 
James Paget even the most tech- 
nical details cease to be dry. 
People with weak nerves had 
perhaps better shun this book. 
A lecture on ‘The Calamities of 
Surgery’ or ‘The Various Risks 
of Operation’ would probably have 
a tendency to agitate rather than 
to soothe them. Fancy meeting 
such a statement as this: ‘1 ven- 
ture to say that there is no sur- 
geon in large practice, no surgeon 
to a large hospital, who has not 
once or more in the course of his 
life shortened patients’ lives when 
he was making attempts either to 


prolong them or to make them: 


happier’! Hypochondriacal read- 
ers are advised to lay the book 
aside when they get as far as this. 
Others who persevere will be com- 
forted to find that a good deal of 
damage may be done to them 
short of death, while they are per- 
fectly oblivious of the fact that 
anything has gone wrong. Sir 
James mentions the case of one 
eminent surgeon, who through 
‘great carelessness’ seriously in- 
jured a patient. The subject of 
the operation was so pleased with 
the treatment he had received, 
that he presented the operator 
with a gold snuff-box. ‘The sur- 
geon proved himself quite worthy 
of the gift, for he used to show 
this gold snuff-box to prove the 
gratitude which the officers of his 
hospital were in the habit of re- 
ceiving from the patients upon 
whom they conferred the great 
benefits of charity and skill.’ 

Sir James Paget does not con- 
fine his notice to the calamities 
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of surgeons alone. One essay is 
on the ‘Cases that Bone-setters 
cure.’ A brief extract will show 
the opinion which he entertains 
of these practitioners. ‘I believe,’ 
he says, ‘that in the great ma- 
jority of cases bone-setters treat 
injuries of joints, of whatever 
kind, with wrenching and other 
movements of them. The pro- 
ceeding was described to me lately 
by a gentleman who had a well- 
marked fracture at the lower end 
of his radius. He had been to a 
distinguished bone-setter, who, 
with a glance at the wrist, said, 
“You ha’ put out your wrist, 
that’s what you ha’ done ;” then 
violently stretched and moved the 
joint ; then said, “ Now you go 
and hold that under my pump,” 
and, after the cold douche, took 
his fee. The fracture, being none 
the better for this treatment, was, 
at a second visit a few days later, 
again wrenched, pumped upon, 
and paid for. But this time 
much pain and swelling followed, 
and the patient had the wisdom 
to call himself a fool and to go to 
his usual medical attendant, who 
sent him to me.’ 

There are some cases in which 
Sir James Paget thinks the bone- 
setter’s method of wrenching may 
be beneficial, but in the great 
majority of cases he disapproves 
of it. He mentions the case of 
one girl in the hospital whose 
chief complaint was her obstinacy, 
and grimly remarks that ‘if a 
bone-setter had wrenched her 
joint, it might have served her 
right, and the pain might have 
cured her temper.’ 

If the contemplation of surgical 
calamities may alarm some readers, 
there are other lectures which may 
reassure them.- Especially may 
this be said of six lectures on 
nervous mimicry, in which allu- 
sion is made to the many ailments 


of which mental disturbance is 
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the exciting cause. In such cases 
the cultivation of a more vigorous 
will is the chief thing to be aimed 
at.. Some patients of this kind, 
the lecturer justly remarks, appear 
to have a very strong will, but in 
reality it is generally a want of 
will from which they suffer. The 
patient says ‘I cannot ;’ it looks 
like ‘I will not; but it is ‘I can- 
not will.’ 

In a paper on dissection poisons 
the author gives a description of 
the illness from which he suffered 
in consequence of poisoning during 
a post-mortem examination of a 
patient dead of pyxemia. The 
virus penetrated the skin, which 
was perfectly sound, and quickly 
laid him up. It was three months 
before he recovered. His pro- 
fessional brethren thronged to his 
assistance, and did their best to 
combat the poison. His acknow- 


ledgment of their kindness may 
be quoted: ‘Sir William Lawrence 
used to say that he had not known 


any one recover on whose case 
more than seven had consulted. 
Our art has improved. I had the 
happiness of being attended by 
ten: Sir Thomas Watson, Dr. 
Burrows, Sir William Jenner, 
Dr. Gull, Dr. Andrew, Dr. Gee, 
Mr. Cesar Hawkins, Mr. Savory, 
Mr. Thomas Smith, and Mr. 
Karkeek. In this multitude of 
counsellors was safety. The grati- 
tude I owe to them is more than 
I can tell, more than all the evi- 
dences of my esteem can ever 
prove.’ 

It is interesting to compare 
with this autobiographical sentence 
another in which he expresses 
acknowledgments, especially to 
Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Pro- 
fessor Owen, and Dr. Carpenter ; 
‘from whom, during many years 
of valued friendship, I have de- 
rived at every interview either 
knowledge or guidance, how to 
observe or think.’ It is to be 
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noticed that a great intellectual 
history attaches to each of these 
names, and each would well repay 
a measure of discussion and re- 
search. 

Many golden sentences, inde- 
pendent of professional interest, 
may be culled from his writings. 
In his address to the students of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
‘The Motives to Industry in the 
Study of Medicine,’ he urges his 
pupils to keep ever before them 
the high dignity oftheir profession, 
and to strive to realise the ideal 
of the earnest worker, who ‘in 
toil, yet not in weariness, pursues 
his way; sowing seed, of which 
he reckons not whether he shall 
reap the fruit; content because 
he is in the path of duty; blest 
if only he may see or think that 
he ministers to the welfare of his 
fellow-men.’ No one has deplored 
more than Sir James Paget the 
neglect with which the science of 
physiology has been treated even 
by educated men; and in a lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1854 he eloquently pleaded 
that a knowledge of it should be 
extended to all classes of the com- 
munity. This defect in our edu- 
cational system is now happily 
being remedied. The elements of 
physiology are being taught in 
our elementary schools to a large 
extent, and the fact is becoming 
more palpable that the surest way 
to preserve the health of the people 
is to induce them to make them- 
selves well acquainted with the 
fearful and wonderful mechanism 
of the human frame. Sometimes 
in his writings there is almost a 
tendency to preach; for which, 
however, we would not desire to 
quarrel with him: ‘I claim for 
physiology the preéminence among 
all sciences, for the clear and full 
analogies which it displays between 
truths natural and revealed; and 
I would teach it everywhere, look- 
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ing for help, by these analogies, 
to prove the concord between 
knowledge and belief, and to 
mediate in the ever-pending con- 
flict between knowledge and 
belief.’ What preéminently dis- 
tinguishes the writings of Sir 
James Paget, and which places 
him in strong contradistinction 
with his old friend Lawrence, 
and such modern lights as Huxley 
and Tyndall, is that strong un- 
wavering religious faith, which not 
ostentatiously, not indeed with- 
out strict restraint, is a constant 
element in his writings and his 
character. We will take one very 
suggestive passage from various 
others which we might cite. He 
has been considering in his lec- 
tures two kinds of illnesses: the 
first, where the natural tendency 
is to get better; and the last, where 
the natural tendency is to get 
worse. He says of the first that 
they evince such strength and 
width of adaptation to the emer- 
gencies of life, that we might think 
the body was designed never to 
succumb before the due time of 
its natural decay. But in the other 
class ‘ we trace no fulfilment of 
design for the well-being of the 
body ; they seem all purposeless 
or hurtful; and if our thoughts 
concerning purpose were bounded 
by this life, or were only lighted 
by the rays of an intellectual 
hope, we could not discover the 
signs of beneficence in violences 
against nature or in early death 
such as I have here described. 
But in these seeming oppositions 
faith can trace the divine pur- 
poses, consistent and continuous, 
stretching far beyond the horizon 
of this life; and among the cer- 
tainties of the future can see ful- 
filled the intention of the discipline 
of sufferings that only death might 
mitigate. And if we cannot 
always tell what is designed, for 
themselves, in the agony or the 
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calm through which we see men 
pass from this world, and cannot 
guess why, for their own sakes, 
some are withdrawn in the very 
sunrise of their life, and others 
left to abide till night, yet always 
God’s purpose for our own good 
may be clearly read in the warn- 
ing that untimely deaths should 
make us timely wise.’ He feminds 
us of an eminent surgeon who 
had a chair in the University of 
Glasgow, and who was drowned 
in the steamer that went down 
between Glasgow and Liverpool 
about a quarter of a century ago. 
He had been giving a valedictory 
address to the students of his class 
before dismissing them for the 
summer, ‘And there is one book, 
gentlemen,’ he: said, after enu- 
merating, we suppose, those which 
might be found serviceable for 
summer reading, ‘ which I would 
recommend—the Bible.’ It proved 
to be the last piece of advice 
he ever gave them, and sheerly 
from an intellectual point of view 
it was the best which he could 
have given. 

There have been many incidents 
during Sir James Paget’s connec- 
tion with St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital which have both endeared it 
to him and made him popular 
amongst the pupils and friends 
who have grown up around him. 
Principal amongst these pleasant 
associations may be mentioned the 
presentation of two portraits to 
himself and Lady Paget about 
four years ago. The ceremony 
took place in the magnificent hall 
of the hospital, the walls of which 
were already adorned with ad- 
mirable paintings of those whose 
work and life have shed lustre 
upon the fame of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. To these is now added 
the life-like portrait by Millais 
which his friends on this occasion 
presented to Sir James Paget. 

The office of active surgeon to 
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the hospital he was obliged to 
resign early in 1871 on account 
of failing health, but he was at 
once elected to the less onerous 
post of consulting surgeon, and 
this he continues to occupy. He 
also holds the office of Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and 
Surgeon to the Prince of Wales. 
Independently of this he of course 
has a large private practice, and 
his great difficulty is probably to 
keep it within reasonable bounds. 
But his love of work makes him 
unstinted in his labour, while his 
modesty prevents him from con- 
sidering this devotion to duty an 
act of personal sacrifice. His own 
words when acknowledging the 
testimonial of his friends and 
pupils expresses the character of 
the man: ‘I lay no claim to self- 
denial, as I have all my life loved 
work, loved my profession, loved 
my hospital, and loved teaching ; 
and to these I have devoted my 
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life and energies with ever-in- 
creasing satisfaction.’ 

‘If you observe Sir James 
Paget's face,” said a friend to us 
one day, ‘you will see in it the 
expression of great caution ; the 
expression also of one who is 
familiar with the phenomena of 
suffering. and of death.’ This is 
so, but not peculiarly so; it is 
the expression of an immense 
number of medical men. Such 
men illustrate the great moral law 
enunciated by Bishop Butler, that 
the feeling of compassion, when ac- 
tively exercised in various cases, be- 
comes more sensitive and keen, and 
grows blunted when not actively 
exercised. A truly great surgeon 
possesses not only, as the saying 
goes, ‘the lion’s heart, the eagle’s 
eye, the lady’s hand,’ but a sym- 
pathy as tender as intelligent, and 
while healing the body seeks to 
soothe, strengthen, and elevate the 
soul. F. A. 





THE ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON. 
No. VI. STONEY-STREET SIGNALS, 
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‘Tuose City men, what can they know 
Of art or culture? In the Row 

Called Rotten thus, not long ago, 

A noble lord was heard to mutter 

To one, who dared this answer utter: 
‘They buy, my lord, and, what is more 
To artists, who would from their door 
The hungry wolf keep back, they pay 
For what they buy, so rumours say.’ 
Searce may I dare, while in my ears 
There linger yet the great man’s sneers, 
To hint that, though with feeble light 
And little leisure, what men write 

Or paint I, in my way, enjoy 

Perhaps as much as learnéd boy, 

Who chants in dilettante phrase 

The jargon of artistic praise 

Or blame ; and though I far may be 
Behind the times, what pleases me 

I know at once. And once in May, 
Upon the walls of the R.A., 

I saw a work that charmed me well, 
And round which pleasant memories dwell : 
A picture of a gentle maiden, 

Her hair with myrtle-blossoms laden, 
Who lived beside our river’s flow 

In Roman London long ago. 

I, going home that evening fair, 

Just having seen her sweetness rare, 
Passed in the train those signals bare 
Called ‘ Stoney-street,’ where almost meet 
The curving lines to Cannon-street 
From London-bridge and Charing-cross. 
Then did my fancy backward toss, 
Mingling that myrtle-crownéd girl 
(Anno 200) with the whirl 

With which we rushed across the river, 
O'er the vast bridge, that seemed to shiver 
Beneath three heavy trains that rolled 
Along the cold smooth steel. Then told 
I to myself: So pass we o’er, 

With whirlwind speed and deafening roar, 
The very site, from shore to shore, 
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That, while the Eagles swayed this land, 

By Roman bridge of boats was spanned, 
Uniting thus the mighty Way 

That north and south the river lay, 

Hard, white, and straight, o’er vale and hill ; 
Through flood and forest, moor and rill, 
From Sandwich, washed by ocean waves, 

To northern camps and Roman graves, 
*Mongst Picts and Scots. This Stoney-street 
Beneath us, where the curved lines meet, 
Still by its very name recalls 

The Causeway, from the river walls 

Across the low and marshy ground, 

Where, ere the spreading Thames was bound 
Within strong banks by Roman skill, 

It wandered weakly at its will: 

A Stoney-street, that here was sent 

To join the Way that still through Kent 
O’er many a hill and heath is traced, 
Through fruitful lands which then were waste. 


You who pass and never heed them, 
Leaving that for those who need them— 
Signals ugly, signals bare— 

Have you ever down the stair 

To the road below descended 

From that foot-bridge, which is ended 
Near us, where the curved lines meet 
High above old Stoney-street ? 

If you have not, come with me ; 

See what chance may bid us see. 
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Save when business leads the way, 
Come not here by light of day ; 

But if you would see the sight 

Look you out a murky night ; 

When swift clouds each other chasing, 
Sullen moonbeams half-effacing, 

Break the green and ghostly gleaming, 
That with intermittent streaming 

Fain would light our cobbled path ; 
While the wind, in rising wrath, 

Howls and laughs around each corner 
Like a diabolic scorner, 

Or the monarch reigning here, 

Great Gambrinus, Lord of Beer. 

Then with caution guide your feet 
Through the narrow Stoney-street ; 
Where the whirr and ceaseless humming 
Of the brew-house drum-drum-drumming 
Joins the clatter of the clogs, 

As the cooper sharply flogs 
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Bungs unyielding from the stave ; 
While the carman, chilled and grave, 
On the shafts impatient sits, 
And his horses champ their bits. 
Lurid lights from every door 
Flash and dance from floor to floor. 
Gnome-like figures, scoop in hand, 
By each open loop-hole stand, 
Guiding safe the smoking grains 
Into wagons, carts, and wains. 
Turn then from the din and glare 
To the dark lane, black and bare ; 
Where, between the massive walls, 
Chill the sickly moonbeam falls. 
Mark you well high overhead 
Burly sprite in cap of red, 
And a garment gleaming white 
In the green uncertain light, 
Crossing with his phantom barrow 
Flying bridge so frail and narrow. 
As you watch, perchance beside you 
(If good fortune should betide you) 
Ponderous portals may unfold, 
And within you may behold 
Glimpses of the vast domains 
Where Gambrinus rules and reigns,— 
Great Gambrinus, named with fear 
Monarch of this Realm of Beer. 
Beer in rivers, beer in pools ; 
Beer to turn wise men to fools. 
Beer in barrels, beer in butts ; 
Changing homes to ruined huts. 
Beer from barley grown instead 
Of wheat that makes the poor cheap bread. 
Beer to turn to loathsome hags 
Women fair, and clothe in rags 
Children, from whose puny faces 
Want has driven childhood’s graces— 
Subjects from their earliest year 
Of their parents’ liege lord, Beer. 

L, ALLDRIDGE. 








NOTES ON AN ‘OLD MASTER.’ 


—_>——_ 


In the picture before us—the 
‘Night Watch,’ or, as it ought to 
be called, the ‘ Burgher Guard of 
Amsterdam’—we have one of the 
most famous works of the Miller 
of Leyden’s son. 

Genius is an inexplicable thing. 
It is all very well to define it as 
the capacity for taking infinite 
trouble. But that definition is 
only a half truth, touches in fact 
only one of genius’s many phases. 
Genius will spend any amount of 
labour in working out its idea, 
but it is not to its capacity for 
taking pains that the origin of the 
idea is due. Genius is a mighty 
discoverer. It perceives affinities 
hidden from ordinary minds, and, 
with its infinite capacity for taking 
trouble, brings them from their 
obscurity, and makes them so pal- 
pable, that henceforth they are 
seen of all, and become part of the 
common property. 

Rembrandt was a painter of 
genius, if ever there was a genius 
among painters. His love of art 
and his capacity for art were in- 
nate. The son of a well-to-do 
malt-miller at Leyden, where he 
was born in 1606, his father sent 
him to the Latin school of his na- 
tive city, intending him to proceed 
to the university to study law. 
But law had no charms for the 
youth, who was bent on being a 
painter. His father wisely yielded, 
and placed him with Van Swanen- 
burg, of whom nothing is known, 
except that he had the reputation 
of being one of the best painters 
in Leyden. With him Rembrandt 
remained some three years, and 
then, as was customary in those 


days, took lessons of Pieter Last- 
man at Amsterdam, and Jacob 
Pinas at Haarlem. The critics 
have, naturally enough, sought to 
discover in his early works the in- 
fluence of his teachers. Especially 
they fancy they can trace a resem- 
blance to the manner of Lastman, 
some of whose works, or some 
attributed to him, may still be 
seen in the Rotterdam Museum, 
at Berlin, and elsewhere. Last- 
man possessed much readiness of 
composition, and a sort of clumsy 
facility of handling ; was a man of 
some celebrity in his day, and 
was even called to paint a church 
in Copenhagen. But as to acqui- 
sition of style from Lastman or 
any one else, Rembrandt is entirely 
innocent. What he learned from 
his teachers was the mastery of 
his tools—what every original man 
must learn before he can give his 
genius free play. To which ever 
of his teachers he was most in- 
debted, whether to all in a measure, 
or mainly to his own observation 
and diligent study and practice, 
when he returned home from Haar- 
lem he was already anaccomplished 
painter, as far as the technicalities 
of painting are concerned, as his 
earliest pictures, and he painted 
very early, abundantly testify. 

But in style he was absolutely 
his own master. In it he had no 
predecessor, and, though he has 
had many imitators, he has had no 
successor. Whatever be the value 
of his style, he is alone in it and 
unapproachable. 

Most authorities agree that 
Rembrandt painted in his father’s 
mill, and observed there those 
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peculiar effects of light and shade 
—the strong concentrated solitary 
ight and surrounding gloom— 
which in after years became so 
distinctive of his style. It may 
be so, and probably was. But if 
so, the thought was long in ripen- 
ing. His early pictures have no 
such peculiarity. 

The watching of the bright spot 
of light from the small single 
opening cut for air and light near 
the roof of the mill, as it made its 
way in the course of the day 
across the floor or along the wall, 
and illuminating first one and then 
another of the shapeless pieces of 
lumber that encumbered the room, 
might have stimulated the imagi- 
nation of the painter as the fall 
of the apple is said to have stimu- 
lated the mind of Newton; but 
the power to fasten on and realise 
the suggestion was there already. 
In truth Rembrandt must have 
possessed an eye curiously sensi- 
tive to light and dark. He may, 
indeed, be almost said to have 
thought in chiaroscuro. Plain as 
this appears in his paintings, it is 
even more evident in his marvel- 
lous etchings. Yet dealing, as he 
does in both paintings and prints, 
in the broadest masses of shadow, 
in depths of fathomless and im- 
penetrable gloom, he displays 
at the same time a singularly keen 
and delicate perception of, and 
feeling for, the tenderest grada- 
tions of tint. 

Rembrandt has been styled a 
great colourist. It may shock 
his more resolute admirers to say 
so, but I believe his sense of 
colour was very imperfect. He 
certainly had no intense feeling 
for colour as colour like Titian or 
Rubens, or even as tone like Gi- 
orgione. Rembrandt used colour 
amply, but it was always subser- 
vient to the light and shade. 
Generally, indeed, it is not merely 
subordinated to the light and 
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shadow, but is more or less lost 
in it or absorbed by it. His colour 
is but an enriching of the shadow 
or a vivifying of the light. But 
in that sense it is very sweet, very 
harmonious, sometimes grand and 
organ-like in the richness, fulness, 
and solemnity of its tone. 

The picture before us is a 
very remarkable example of Rem- 
brandt’s distinctive qualities as a 
painter. It is the largest picture 
Rembrandt ever painted, and one 
of the most famous. It now hangs 
in the Museum of Amsterdam, 
but was formerly in the Stadt- 
house, where, almost a century 
ago, Sir Joshua Reynolds saw it, 
and was disappointed. ‘So far, 
indeed,’ he wrote, ‘am I from 
thinking that this picture deserves 
its great reputation, that it was 
with difficulty I could persuade 
myself that it was painted by 
Rembrandt ; it seemed to me to 
have more of the yellow manner 
of Bol.’ Reynolds was looking 
for colour and did not find it, 
hence his disappointment. Other 
critics, referring to the ‘ yellow 
manner’ which Sir Joshua notes, 
find in this picture the normal 
example of what they term Rem- 
brandt’s ‘golden tone,’ which they 
regard as distinctive of his ‘second 
period.’ Rembrandt always loved 
a dominant tone, and in the best 
days of this picture its dominant 
tone may have been golden. But 
the picture is now too much black- 
ened and obscured to allow of any 
just appreciation of its primal 
harmonies. 

Popularly the picture is known 
as the ‘ Night Watch,’ but this is 
clearly an error. It is a daylight 
scene, though the excessive dark- 
ening of the colours has so inten- 
sified the always prevalent gloom 
that by those who now see it it is 
usually taken for a ‘night piece.’ 
Really it was intended, there ean 
be little doubt, to represent the 
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Burgher Guard of Amsterdam 
departing from their hall for some 
shooting-match or other festival. 
Mr. Wornum, indeed, describes the 
guard as ‘apparently just returned; 
but the movement of the scene 
and the action of the men show 
pretty clearly that they are mus- 
tering preparatory to the start. 
They have-not yet fallen into 
marching order, but they are 
making ready. The drummer is 
busy beating the call, the guard 
are handling their weapons. 

The Burgher Guard seem to 
have been wondrous fellows, both 
for dress and weapons. The sight 
of them marching out would have 
been enough to drive a Volunteer 
Martinet crazy. Neither body- 
covering nor head-covering was in 
any sense uniform, and their wea- 
pons were as various as their cos- 
tumes. They were the Amsterdam 
Volunteers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but very unlike the British 
Volunteers ofthe nineteenth. Pro- 
bably, however, they were very 
much like our contemporary City 
Train-bands—men who might not 
pass muster at a modern parade, 
but men who, in their way, could 
fight well and dress richly in those 
olden days. 

The picture was no doubt paint- 
ed for the guild, and painted to 
occupy a conspicuous and dignified 
place in the Guildhall. The 
members were among the wealthi- 
est and most influential of the 
citizens, and this pieture was in- 
tended to perpetuate the like- 
nesses of the leading men among 
them. The picture bears the 
date of 1642, and it is no small 
testimony to the position held by 
Rembrandt in the City that he 
should have received the commis- 
sion for so important a “work. 
But by this time he was a toler- 
ably old, and no doubt honoured, 
citizen. He left the paternal 
mill when two-and-twenty, and 
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settled as a painter at Amster- 
dam, trusting to his etching-nee- 
dle for support while sitters 
and patrons were slow of coming. 
We may conclude he early became 
a fairly prosperous citizen—we 
know he was a thoroughly pros- 
perous painter—as, within five or 
six years of his settlement at 
Amsterdam, he married a wealthy 
burgher’s daughter, and became 
an active buyer of native and 
Italian pictures, drawings, engrav- 
ings, and carvings, and all sorts 
of costly painters’ properties, to 
be sold, alas, for a mere song when 
evil days came—days, happily, 
with which we have nothing 
here to do. 

But in those flourishing days, 
with fame as a painter every day 
growing and widening, with a 
wealthy (and we may assume a 
clever and pretty) wife, a good 
house, and genial manners, it is 
easy to see that he would be a wel- 
come associate of the Burgher 
Guard, if indeed he was not one of 
its members, and his fondness for 
picturesque costumes and wea- 
pons and striking effects would 
lead him often to their gatherings. 
When, then, he came to be com- 
missioned to paint a portrait piece 
to include their captain and other 
officers, it is easy to understand 
how readily he would seize on 
the opportunity to make it a grand 
picture of the setting forth of the 
Guard fully dressed and armed for 
one of their principal festivals, 
instead ofa merely level common- 
place portrait group. But to make 
it the muster in the hall, with the 
larger part of the hall wrapped in 
darkness, and the gleam of bright 
light, wandering deviously over 
only a few of the leading person- 
ages, to concentrate, as in a focus, 
on one of inferior grade, showed 
that the painter must have pos- 
sessed unbounded confidence in 
the magic of his pencil to charm 















the arrogant and soothe the ob- 
scure. When new, the picture 

must have been one of marvellous 

brilliancy, picturesque splendour, 

and powerful effect. Whether 

the commanders of the guild were 

satisfied with it as their portrait 

piece is not, I believe, told. They 

well may have been so; for 

though they are only a part of 
the scene, they are nobly placed 

and honourably treated. 

If fame has not told the names 
of the Burgher Guard, chance has 
preserved them. Pasted on the 
back of the picture is a list, writ- 
ten in a contemporary hand, of 
all the persons represented. Thus 
there is the tall and burly Cap- 
tain Franz Cock, and beside him 
his trusty Lieutenant Willem van 
Ruytenburg. Ensign Visscher is 
duly noted, and so are the Ser- 
geants Reyner Engel and Rom- 
bout Kempen, and the little man 
who is beating the drum so vigor- ° 
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ously in the right-hand corner, 
who rejoices in the sonorous de- 
signation of Jan van Kampoort. 
Many more names there are, but 
to us they are only names. 

The engraving shows the figures, 
and especially the background 
figures, far more distinctly than 
they can now be seen in the pic- 
ture itself, and it is so sharply 
and clearly executed as to render 
further description superfluous. 
But it may be well to add that 
there is in the National Gallery a 
small copy or replica of the 
Burgher Guard, painted, as is said, 
by Rembrandt himself; but if 
not wholly by his own hand cer- 
tainly by one of his scholars or 
assistants, and probably under his 
supervision, which, from its bet- 
ter state of preservation, will give 
a truer notion of the primal 
colour and general effect of the 
glorious original than even the 
great picture at Amsterdam. ¢ 
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CHAPTER VL 

THat winter was remarkably long 
and severe. During all Janu- 
ary, February, and March we 
had a continuance of frost and 
snow, accompanied by bitter east 
winds. Dora was not particularly 
strong, and my brother's care of 
her was unremitting. Mr. Childers 
had left the neighbourhood, but 
was expected back at Easter, as 
Lady Somerville intended getting 
up some amusements during the 
recess, a time they always spent 
at Woodsleigh. 

It was towards the latter end 
of March that one morning my 
brother received a letter, sum- 
moning him to the deathbed of 
a friend, a man with whom he 
had once lived as a brother both 
at college and in after-years. They 
had not met since John’s marriage, 
for he resided in Scotland, and 
had lately been more or less an 
invalid ; but at such a time his 
earnest request could not be re- 
fused, and my brother decided to 
go. Leaving home in other days 
had not been the struggle to him 
it was now, and as the time ap- 
proached, he became more and 
more reluctant to leave his wife. 

The morning that he went was 
ushered in by a Cold east. wind, 
which bore on its wings flakes of 
snow that lingered here and there 
in patches, and then melted away 
only to be succeeded by more. 
John had to start very early, but 
Dora was up to make his break- 
fast, in spite of all remonstrance ; 
and as she clung to him at the 


open door, her face was so un- 
usually pale that he said, as he 
quietly untwined her arms, 

‘It is too cold for you standing 
here. Good-bye, my darling; I 
shall soon be back.’ 

The tears she could not repress 
trembled and fell. 

‘I cannot bear your leaving me! 

‘You will have Harriette. Har- 
riette, remember I give Dora into 
your keeping ; watch over her as 
jealously as I would ;’ and as he 
said this, he turned and kissed 
me; then one more embrace to 
Dora and he was gone—at least, 
I thought he had—and Dora had 
rushed up to herown room, when 
the hall-door reopened, and John, 
looking very white, came in, and 
whispered hurriedly, 

‘ Harriette, you will take care 
of my little Dora}? I make you 
responsible for her. God bless 
you, Harriette !’ 

I made responsible for Dora! 
Well, I was John’s sister, and I 
would do my duty. 

For the first few days we both 
remained indoors; then another 
fall of snow lightened the heavy 
ait, and we managed to get out 
for a little exercise in the swept 
walks, with their glittering banks 
of snow on either side. 

Qn the day that we expected 
it, a letter came from my brother. 
He had reached his journey’s end 
in safety; and as his friend was 
better than he expected to find 
him, he hoped his return to The 
Cedars might in consequence be 
all the sooner, but when he could 
not then say. 





This letter gave ® 


John's Wife. 


Dora great pleasure. But it was 
not the only one she received, and 
the other apparently contained 
news of the deepest interest ; for 
long after my brother's had been 
put aside, I saw her reading and 
re-reading it. 

‘I hope you have no bad news, 
Dora? I said. 

Not particularly,’ she answered ; 
but the colour mounted to her 
cheeks ; the letter was hurriedly 
thrust into her desk, and I saw it 
no more. 

Dora, however, was not the 
same ; she was restless and anx- 
ious, lingering often by the win- 
dow, and watching for the post- 
man with an anxiety which she 
feigned to be entirely on John’s 
account, although she knew no 
letter could come from him except 
at a certain hour. 

Had Mr. Childers returned to 
Woodsleigh, and was the letter 
from him ? 

The next day I asked Dora if 
I could post her letters; for I had 
seen her writing, and I knew 
they must be sent to Kingsnorth. 
She reddened as she thanked me, 
but explained that they had al- 
ready gone by the gardener. 

‘You might have asked me, 
Dora, if I had any,’ I said, feeling 
that this had been a ruse to pre- 
vent my seeing the directions. 

‘I did; but Anne assured me 
you had not.’ 

‘ Anne had better have minded 
her own business.’ 

When I came down-stairs again 
with my walking things on I 
asked Dora, as the afternoon was 
so fine, if she would not come 
out. 

‘No, I would rather not,’ she 
replied —‘if you don’t mind going 
alone ? 

‘But my brother would, I am 
sure, think it good for you, unless 
you have a cold? 

‘I think I have,’ she .said hur- 
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riedly; and as she spoke, she 
shivered, and drew closer to the 
fire. 

I went out, but kept near the 
house, giving up the expedition 
I had intended, in order to watch 
if any visitors called. I was the 
constituted guardian of Dora in 
John’s absence, and I would do 
my duty. 

That night Dora proposed that 
we should retire early to bed, and 
I willingly acquiesced. Dora never 
sang now ; John was away, and 
the evenings were somewhat 
heavy. At ten o'clock we wished 
good-night and parted; but as I 
was not tired, when I got to my 
room I wrapped myself in a warm 
dressing-gown, sat down in the 
armchair before the fire, and took 
a book. The time slipped away 
till the Kingsnorth church-clock 
struck the hour of twelve. I had 
not fancied it so late. I hurried 
up, and began finishing my prepara- 
tions for the night, when I fancied 
I heard a light step pass my door, 
and go down the front stairs. I 
waited a few moments; then, ex- 
tinguishing my light and closing 
the door after me, I stole out into 
the passage. 

A cold wind came blowing up 
the stairs, and I could see that 
the door of Dora’s room was 
slightly ajar. I grasped the 
banisters for fear of falling. What 
could have happened ? What was 
going to happen? Making an 
effort at self-command for the sake 
of my absent brother, I sufficiently 
rallied to be able to creep down- 
stairs also; then I turned the 
angle in the passage, and knew 
the worst. 

The pale moon and stars were 
shining on the white snow out- 
side, and two dark figures were 
standing beneath the portico. One 
was a girl, and that girl my 
brother’s wife; the other a tall 
man, but so muffled up as not to 
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be distinguishable. The man had 
his arm passed round the girl’s 
waist, and her head was resting 
on his shoulder, whilst their low 
eager voices came whispered softly 
on the night breeze. 

Dora—could it really be Dora ? 
Dora, for whom J had been made 
responsible, so utterly lost, so 
false and shameless ! 

I felt too spellbound to move 
or speak, so 1 only watched Dora, 
who, regardless of that bitter 
night, was standing there before 
me with her little slippered feet 
resting on the cold wet stones, 
alternately urging or entreating 
hercompanion. Presently the man 
stooped and kissed her, saying, as 
he drew with her sufficiently near 
to my hiding-place for me to catch 
the words, 

‘God bless you, Dora! I do 
not know what I might have done 
without you ; and I pray that the 
love of my future life may in some 
measure repay you,—in some de- 
gree atone.’ 

‘Hush! she replied. ‘You 
need not say that, for I know it ; 
and you must go now at once.’ 

He lingered a minute ; but she 
pushed him gently aside, closed 
the door softly, drawing the bolts 
and chains, and then stole up- 
stairs to her own room. As soon 
as I had a little recovered from my 
bewilderment, I followed, turned 
the handle, and confronted her. 

A stifled ery broke from her 
lips. I shut the door behind 
me. 

‘Dora, I have come here to- 
night to ask for some explanation 
of your shameful conduct. What 
have you to say?’ 

She had been standing, but she 
sank into a chair, and covered her 

face with both her hands. 

‘ My poor brother when he went 
away left you in my care, and— 
Heaven help us beth !—he wished 
to make me responsible for your 
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conduct whilst he was absent. 
What am I to say to him?’ 

Dora got up, and, coming slowly 
towards me, laid her hand on my 
arm with a gesture of mute en- 


treaty. I shook it off, and it fell 
heavily at her side. 

‘This was premeditated,’ I said, 
as I glanced at her dress, which 
was the same she had worn during 
the evening—‘a plan arranged 
between you and—’ 

‘Hush, Harriette! Indeed—in- 
deed—I am not guilty, as you 
think. I have done nothing I am 
ashamed of.’ And as she said 
this, she raised her white face, and 
looked entreatingly in mine. ‘Can 
you believe me, Harriette, with- 
out questioning? Without ques- 
tioning? Was I looked upon as 
so easy a dupe? Did she expect 
me to connive at her conduct? 
‘ Harriette, I have often felt be- 
fore, as I feel now, that you think 
me unworthy of John’s love ; but, 
for his sake, I ask you ta spare 
me, though you may never like 
me.’ 

‘I don’t know why you should 
say I have not liked you, Dora. 
I warned you before you married 
of the probable misery such a 
matriage would bring, and I warned 
him. Now that is past, and I can 
only try to shield my poor bro- 
ther in the present.’ 

‘O John! she exclaimed, ‘ if 
you were only here ! 

‘I know, by what you have 
already said, that you will give 
me no explanation, no confidence ; 
but I insist that my brother shall 
be told.’ 

I will tell him—tell him all— 
when he comes,’ she said eagerly. 

‘No, Dora; I value my brother's 
honour too much to wait for that. 
You must write to-night—at once ; 
and I shall that the letter 
goes away early in the morning. 
You must make a full confession 
to him, or’—she held up her 
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hands again—‘ I shall write my- 
self.’ 

* Harriette, I cannot f 

‘My unhappy brother! Dora,’ 
I said, laying some writing-mate- 
rials before her, ‘ if you are on the 
brink of any fatal step, this con- 
fession may recall you—may save 
you.’ 

She sat down in a chair, and 
raised the pen between her small 
trembling fingers ; then, suddenly 
throwing it from her, she stood 
again before me. 

‘ Harriette, I have done no 
wrong ; but I cannot, dare not, 
explain the circumstances which 
have happened to-night even to 
John, unless he were here; and 
although I know it seems very 
strange to you, if you will not 
believe my word, J must let it be 
so: but, Harriette, I entreat you 
not to be so hard upon me; I 
entreat you to speak kindly to me, 
for I am very unhappy.’ 

I pushed her from me. That 
white face and long fair hair might 
have appealed to some man— 
might have deluded him; but I 
was only a woman, strong in my 
sense of duty. 

‘Dora, I respect actions, not 
. words. A circumstance such as 
has happened to-night, and which 
you refuse to explain either to him 
or to me, carries guilt on its very 
face. If I had my will, this roof 
should not shelter you another 
hour ; I would turn you out as 
remorselessly as if you were a beg- 
gar from the streets. But I have 
promised my brother to be respon- 
sible for you, so that I must give 
you back again to him, to act as 
he thinks best. I shall write to 
him ; and in the mean while you 
will not leave this room.’ 

Dora sank upon her knees and 
burst into tears. I looked back as 
I left her; she was still kneeling, 
and reminded me of the pictures 
of the Magdalene; but, alas, I 
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feared, with none of her penitence! 
I turned the lock, withdrew the 
key, and went again to my own 
room, 


CHAPTER VIL 


At least half that night I spent 
in writing. I explained to my 
brother every minute detail I 
did not spare or extenuate ; I sim- 
ply spoke as to what I had seen 
and heard. Two or three times 
after I had folded the letter and 
put it away, I stole softly to Dora’s 
room-door ; but, hearing no sound, 
refrained from entering, and it was 
not until the gray tints of the com- 
ing day had broken through the 
darkness of the night, that I lay 
down and slept. It was about 
seven when I woke again, and not 
wishing the servants to suspectany- 
thing, I got up hastily, and went 


‘to Dora’s room, turned the lock 


very gently,and entered. Dora 
had never been to bed, never even 
undressed ; she was half-sitting, 
half-reclining in the armchair, 
with her head resting on the table, 
her hair still hanging round her, 
and her face so deadly white that 
for a moment I was startled ; but 
she was only sleeping. 

‘Dora,’ I said, hurriedly laying 
my hand on her shoulder, ‘ you 
must undress and go to bed; I 
insist upon it.’ 

She started when I spoke, and, 
shivering with the cold, looked up 
at me as one who dreams. 

I began unfastening her clothes, 
and as she made no resistance, I 
speedily succeeded in making her 
lie down, and a few minutes after 
she sleptagain. Could that slight 
noise 1 had only fancied to have 
heard in the night been Dora’s 
footsteps pacing up and down? 
Alas, how guilty the conscience 
that had led to such unrest ! 

By the postman who was to 
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have taken my letter, one arrived 
from John; so I held it back in 
case he might be coming, and tak- 
ing John’s letter to Dora’s bedside, 
gave it into her hand, and watch- 
ed her whilst she read. It was 
but a few lines, to say he intended 
being with us that very afternoon ; 
and as it was a two days’ post, we 
should not hear again, but might 
expect him. 

‘Dora,’ I said, ‘I have already 
written my letter to him ; now it 
will be unnecessary to send it ; but 
remember, if you do not tell John 
everything, J shall.’ 

She made no reply, but I saw by 
the trembling of her head and 
shoulders that she was sobbing. 
Was it fear? Was she afraid to 
encounter my brother? It looked 
like it, and intense pity came to his 
sister’s heart, a sister who would 
never have given him a moment's 
heedless pain. My poor John ! 

Dora got up, but did not leave 
her room, and naturally I did not 
quit the house. My enforced 
guardianship was lessening into 
hours, but 1 would do my duty to 
the last. The day waned, but no 
John came; night slowly ad- 
vanced, and was with us, but still 
no John. I went up to Dora’s 
room. 

‘He cannot come now ; we must 
give him up for to-night,’ I said. 

She looked at me with ar expres- 
sion of despair in her face for one 
moment, then burst into tears, 

‘This is nonsense, child. 
will be here to-morrow.’ 

‘You do not think anything can 
have happened to him ? 

‘ Perhaps his friend is worse ; I 
can think of nothing else.’ 

She looked so relieved, that the 
suspicion that she was acting flash- 
ed across me ; atall events slie was 
best alone, so I left her, and turn- 
edthekey. Thenext day brought 
another letter from John, written 
immediately after the last. It 
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was as I thought it might be: his 








friend had died, just too when 
they considered his symptoms most 
favourable, so that under the cir- 
cumstances he would be obliged 
now to remain for the funeral. 
He could not, then, be with us for 
nearly a week? I should have an- 
other week’s anxious watching. 
And my letter? If I sent it, 
would not John, in spite of every- 
thing, hurry back? I made up my 
mind to wait, and post it so that 
he might receive it on his last day, 
and yet have some little time given 
him to consider what course to 
take with Dora. Dora I could 
only guard as I had done before, 
never leaving her, never allowing 
her any opportunity of sending 
away letters unseen by me. She 
wrote to John, but what she said 
of course ldidnotknow. I could 
not treat her as I had once done; 
even her pale sad face made no ap- 
peal, for why was it sad? Doubt- 
because she had failed in- 
carrying out her plans—plans 
which somehow I felt convinced 
were mixed up with Mr. Childers. 

Only the night before my bro- 
ther’s return, and just when I 
thought my guardianship was 
really over, a circumstance occur- 
red which baffled all belief. I had 
begun to think Dora penitent, 
and almost fancied that there 
might yet prove to be extenuating 
circumstances connected with her 
meeting this strange man, but as 
it turned out that night, all my 
first convictions came back with 
redoubled force. 

I had visited her room, as usual, 
the last thing before going to bed, 
and, after leaving her quite safe as 
I imagined, had turned the key 
of her door. Dora had never 
made any remark on my doing 
this, or indeed seemed aware of it, 
going abouf like one in a dream, 
till I had almost rather she had 
risen and resisted me. I fancied 
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hi ed ; but, alas, I was mis- 
takemgand all the depths of her 
artifice had yet to be revealed. 
The snow had melted away, and 
a heavy rain was falling. At first 
I thought a noise outside my win- 
dow was only the drops pattering 
from the trees; but I paused and 
listened. Was that, could that be, 
Dora’s window gently opening? I 
blew out my light, drew back the 
curtain, and distinctly saw again 
the figure of a man standing on 
the walk beneath. 

In another moment Dora’s arm 
and hand became visible; then 
a letter or packet was thrown 
down at his feet. Isaw him stoop 
and hurriedly pick it up; could 
distinguish the sound of voices, 
though no words reached me; 
heard the window again closed, 
and watched the man vanish down 
the walk. 

When it was over I sank into a 
chair. 
care? Had this girl baffled me so 
completely? I got up hastily, and 
went to her room. She was still 
standing by the window, as if 
wishing to catch a last glimpse of 
some one outside. Istepped across, 
and seizing her roughly by the arm, 
shook her, as I said, 

‘ Dora, how dare you have done 
what you have done to-night ? 

For a moment an angry look 
flashed into her eyes; then she 
said faintly, 

‘Iam not well. Youare cruel, 
Harriette ; you must have mercy.’ 

‘Mercy, and on you/ I had 

rather have seen my brother in 
his quiet grave than married to a 
woman so utterly fallen as you 
are.’ 
‘Indeed, Harriette,’ she exclaim- 
ed, clasping her hands imploringly, 
‘you are mistaken! Only believe 
me, Harriette ; only try and be less 
hard upon me.’ 

‘I might have been so yester- 
day, weak fool that I was; but 


Was this the end ofall my- 
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to-night, xo / Believe in you after 
what I have just seen, when your 
lover has but now gone from be- 
neath your window, when he re- 
ceived a letter from you which I 
myself saw given? Yes, I believe 
you in one way, but it is only 
worse, infinitely worse, than I 
thought before.’ 

‘I know,’ she urged, ‘appear- 
ances are against me; but it is not 
as you think, Harriette; it is not 
indeed.’ 

‘ My brother returns to-morrow, 
and he can then act as he pleases ; 
but till then I shall not leave this 
room, nor will you! 

‘You have no right,’ she said 
proudly, ‘to treat me like this, 
Harriette, and I will not bear it: 
though you are his sister, J am 
his wife and the mistress of his 
house, and will not be spoken to as 
if I were a child.’ 

‘Your actions are not those of 
achild, Dora ; but if you wish it, 
you may assert your claims, call 
up your servants, and have me 
turned out ; but remember I shall 
take care to explain to them the 
reason. I shall in self-justifica- 
tion tell them all I saw to-night 
and the other night. Are you 
prepared for this? 

Dora did not answer, but she 
turned away and threw herself 
down upon her bed. 

‘I shall remain here,’ I said; 
‘ but I will not speak to you. I 
leave you to your own thoughts 
and to penitence, because I trust 
a time may yet come when you 
will repent.’ 

She made no answer, so I drew 
my chair to the fire. It was a 
long night. Sometimes I dozed 
off, and then, starting up in a 
troubled dream, fancied Dora had 
escaped me, only to be convinced 
she had not by seeing the dark 
outline of a figure on the bed. I 
don’t know if she slept, but she 
lay there all those hours quite still 
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and motionless. Once or twice I 
was tempted to throw some cover- 
ing over her, for, as the morning 
dawned, the fire died out, and it 
grew chill and cold; but I did 
not, I had no pity. Better, I 
said, she should die, than that my 
brother’s heart should be broken. 

When it was broad daylight I 
rang for Anne, and telling her 
that her mistress was not well, 
desired her to bring up some tea, 
and remain till I returned. Then 
I went to dress, and waited for 
John’s coming and the revelations 
of the day—a day which has never 
been effaced from my memory, 
and never will be as long as I live. 

At twelve o’clock I was stand- 
ing by the portico. I had come 
down in erder to break to my 
brother, before he saw his wife, as 
much as | knew of her unworthi- 
ness. I saw in one moment by 
his face that he had received my 
letter. It was almost gray in its 
whiteness, and his hand trembled 
as he seized mine, like a very old 
man’s. I drew him gently into 
the drawing-room and closed the 
door. 

‘Go on, Harriette,’ he said ; 
‘tell me the worst. Is—is she 
still here? 

My poor John! I put my arms 
round him, and my tears fell on 
his face ; he returned the embrace, 
whispering as he did so, 

*Speak, Harriette; I think I 
can bear it.’ 

I told him all I knew, and all 
I suspected. He listened, but 
made no reply; asked but one 
-, question, and that was not till I 
had finished. 

‘ Where is she, Harriette? 

I drew the key from my pocket 
and gave it to him. He looked 
startled as he took it; but without 
another word left the room, shut- 
ting the door behind him. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Hours passed slowly away, and 
still John was closeted in his 
wife’s room, whilst I was left to 
wonder at the result of an inter- 
view that must be so painful to 
both. Towards the end of the 
afternoon hurrying footsteps con- 
vinced me something unusual was 
happening, and opening my door, 
I saw our doctor crossing the 
passage. Was Dora ill? I beck- 
oned to Anne. She did not know, 
as none of the servants had been 
allowed in her mistress’s room ; 
but she feared it must be so, for 
the doctor had been sent for, and 
looked very grave. 

I would, I mustsee John. ‘Go 
and whisper to him, Anne,’ I said, 
‘that I want to speak to him for 
one moment. I want to know if I 
cannot come in and be of any ser- 
vice; go, and return quickly.’ 

She did so, and the message she 
brought filled me with vaguealarm. 

Mr. John required no assistance, 
and begged Miss Harriette would 
dine as usual, for he was not com- 
ing down. 

‘Has he eaten nothing, Anne?’ 

‘ Nothing since he came.’ 

‘ And he has been travelling all 
night. My poor brother !’ 

Dinner was placed on the table, 
but Icould take nothing. I kept 
creeping up-stairs, vainly trying 
to catch a glimpse of John, or hear 
something more of Dora; and it 
must have been as late as nine in 
the evening, when at last John 
came into the drawing-room where 
I was sitting. I rose to meet him. 

‘Tell me, John,’ I exclaimed, 
‘what is all this? what has hap- 
pened? what have I done that I 
should be kept in ignorance of 
things -that are going on in this 
house ? 

He put out his arm, as if to pre- 
vent me from approaching nearer 
to him. 
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‘What have you not done, 
Harriette ? You are my only sister, 
and we have lived together so 
many years, still I find it hard not 
to hate you to-night.’ 

‘ John,’ I cried, ‘ has it come to 
this? 

‘ When I went away, I left Dora 
in your care, dependent on your 
Jove andsympathy. Heaven only 
knows what dark forebodings came 
over meas I did it; but you knew 
she was not strong, and I thought 
for my sake—’ 

‘Yes, John, it was all done for 
your sake. Do you think I have 
suffered nothing in carrying out 
what I so fully believe to have 
been my duty ? 

‘Your duty, Harriette, must 
have tallied with your inclina- 
tions, for your conduct has been 
throughout the tyrannical revenge 
of a jealous and vindictive woman.’ 

‘John ! and this from you!’ 

* Hear me out, Harriette. There 
has not been a day since I married, 
that you have not tried to sow the 
seeds of discord between us. I 
thank Heaven that the utter guile- 
lessness of Dora’s nature kas made 
the many little shafts with which 
you have endeavoured to wound 
us both fall harmless; but if I 
had ever guessed things could 
have gone as far as they now 
have, I would have placed Dora 
beyond your reach.’ 

‘ John,’ lexclaimed, all my pent- 
up woman’s heart bursting at his 
accusations, ‘when I was left in 
care of your wife, and saw what I 
saw, I tried to save you both. You 
have heard Dora’s version, you 
may perhaps disbelieve mine al- 
together ; but as I am standing 
now before you, I think her utterly 
unworthy of your love.’ 

John’s face grew even paler as 
he spoke, but his voice was 
strangely calm. 

‘If you think, Harriette, that 
Dora has not confided everything 
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to me, you are again mistaken ; 
and for her sake I must still in 
some degree intrust that confi- 
dence to you. The letter which 
first excited your suspicions was 
from her brother; the man with 
whom you saw her standing be- 
neath the portico was the same 
—George Marchmont. I think 
you know I had been trying to 
get him employment, and about 
Christmas succeeded. Unfortu- 
nately he got into debt, and, led 
on by a bad companion, commit- 
ted an act—I won’t say what, 
but a breach of trust, which brings 
him within the power of the law. 
In this extremity he fled, and 
made his way here, meaning to 
confide in me as well as Dora. 
Finding I was absent, and being 
haunted by the fear of discovery, 
he insisted on Dora solemnly pro- 
mising not to breathe a word about 
him to any one, even you, and not 
to trust a line on paper, which 
promise she made. His second 
visit was in order that he might 
obtain from her such slight assist- 
ance in money as she could give 
him, so as to enable him to reach 
Liverpool, and a packet containing 
this was thrown out of her win- 
dow on his second visit. Now, 
Harriette, you know all ; and had 
you shown one particle of woman- 
ly feeling, my little Dora need not 
have suffered so terribly as she has 
done.’ 

I sank intoachair. * You have 
heard the version of my conduct 








from Dora. Dora now has no 
other wish but to separate 
us.’ 


‘You are mistaken, Harriette. 
Dora has never once blamed you ; 
and it has only been by slow de- 
grees that all the circumstances 
of the past week have dawned 
upon me; and if I had found it 
out in no other way, I should 
have seen it in her face—a face so 
changed, Harriette, that, as I said 
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before, I have it in my heart to- 
night to hate you.’ 

‘ John, I will leave this house ; 
I will not stand any longer be- 
tween you and happiness. Far 
rather be an outcast from my bro- 
ther’s home, than wronged as I 
have been to-night.’ And as I 
said this, my tears almost choked 
me. 

‘You may leave me or not, 
Harriette, as you think best. I 
have only one thing more to say. 
If you wish it, my home is still 
yours ; but on the distinct under- 
standing that you never again 
seek in any way to come between 
me and the woman I have made 
my wife. God only knows if it 
is not too late, or if she will ever 
rally from the sufferings she has 
undergone; but remember this, 
Harriette, should she not, I could 
never, under any circumstance 
bring myself back to live cod 
the old life we once lived toge- 
ther.’ 

*O John I cried, ‘ for the sake 
of all those past years, unsay 
what you have said to-night. 
Think of my love foryou. Think—’ 
But he had turned away, and, with- 
out looking back, closed the door, 
remounted the staircase, and shut 
himself again in Dora’s room. 

He cared, then, so little for me 
or for what I felt—I, who was 
once all the world to him; he 
could accuse me as he had done, 
and leave me in anger, thinking 
and speaking of me as a jealous 
revengeful woman—I, who had 
once been his standard of all that 
was truest and best. How the 
times of long ago rushed before 
me, when as a mere girl I had 
waited his return home from 
school with loving impatience, 
shielding his faults, helping him 
in his difficulties! Then what 
long summer days as children we 
had spent together in our little 
gardens, and always united in our 
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slightest wishes! Again in his 
absence at college and abroad, 
how I had pined to see his face! 
By the bedsides of my parents, 
even in their dying moments, the 
thought of John had been upper- 
most; and when he did come, 
how completely his presence rested 
me, worn as I was with anxiety 
and watching! Perhaps had he 
married then, when I feared but 
expected it, I might have recon- 
ciled myself ; but I remember even 
at that time how I dreaded the 
sight ofany of my own girlhood’s 
friends, to whom I thought he was 
more attentive than to others; 
and so willing was I to sacrifice 
all to him, that to me marriage 
offered no attractions. And so 
years had passed, and we had 
grown old together, to be at last 
entirely estranged—estranged, too, 
by a mere child, the object of an 
infatuated love ; a girl who had 
robbed me of everything that had 
hitherto made life worth having, 
and left me that night a desolate 
miserable woman. Surely my 
heart would break. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I THINK my first impulse was to 
go away at once, to live no longer 
under a roof where my brother's 
bitter and unjust reproaches kept 
ringing in my ears. But I did 
not. I could not bring my mind 
to contemplate a parting that 
might prove final. Was Dora 
really so ill, or was this only a 
part of the scheme that was to 
alienate me? Weeks parsed, and 
I never saw her—was denied all 
admittance to her room. John 
sometimes took his meals down- 
stairs, but more often I was left 
in solitude; and even when he 
did sit down to table with me, he 
was no longer the same: all con- 
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fidence had given place to a cold 
politeness, which was very hard 
to bear. 

Anne had been established as a 
regular attendant on Dora, and 
another servant supplied her for- 
mer place ; and it was from Anne 
I first learnt an event was speedily 
expected, which, if all went well, 
might come as a second barrier 
between me and John. Dora was 
so far from strong that she re- 
mained entirely up-stairs, John’s 
dressing-room having been con- 
verted into a temporary sitting- 
room. She saw no visitors, and 
of course went nowhere; Mr. 
Marchmont came occasionally, but 
only remained a few hours. I 
never asked to be admitted, and 
received no invitation to do so. 
Sometimes in the evening I caught 
the sound of Dora’s voice singing 
to John; butit never lasted long, 
and was certainly very low and 
weak. What if she should die? 
I put away the idea, for it 
brought with it John’s solemn 
protest. 

It was towards the end of May, 
in the golden spring-time, when 
the birds were singing as they 
built their nests, and everything 
in Nature was bursting into the 
full resurrection, that a tiny in- 
fant’s eyes opened also, and an- 
other being was added to our 
household. I was no comfort to 
John in that trying hour. I often 
saw him, but I doubt if he saw 
me; he looked pale and anxious, 
but made no appeal, although I 
feared all was not going right. 
Doctors went and came; every 
step was hushed, and nothing but 
a little wailing cry broke the still- 
ness. Dora was said to be very 
ill a day or two after the birth of 
her child ; a change for the worse 
had taken place, and Anne told 
me a celebrated physician was 
called in consultation, as they 
feared her sinking. Days of terror 
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passed over me, but they brought 
no hope, no comfort. 

Once, only once, I caught a 
glimpse of Dora. I knew that 
she must not see me, for fear of 
being agitated ; but her door had 
been left partly open, and I had 
stolen to it through the dressing- 
room. She was lying back, her 
head supported on John’s shoul- 
der. The spring day was just fad- 
ing, and through a partly-opened 
window a broad ray of sunshine 
came creeping in, whilst the cool 
perfumed air brought with it the 
sweet scent of violets and prim- 
roses. 

Dora—was it Dora? Her old 
childlike look was gone. The 
long fair hair was still scattered 
on the pillow, but the face it 
shaded had the far-off look of a 
woman who had suffered. She 
was so pale as almost to startle 
me into the belief that she was 
dead—that the spirit must have 
fled, whilst only the body remain- 
ed. Her eyes were closed, and 
both her hands—long, thin, and 
white—were laid on John’s. 

I can never forget John’s face. 
I had known him so many years, 
but I had never seen that expres- 
sion there before—such intense 
love, such passionate despair. He 
held her to him, as if he would 
keep her back from following the 
beckoning finger of Death. Death! 
was it death? I sank on my knees. 
Anne was standing in the room, 
and I fancied her look confirmed 
my fears. Had I ever wished her 
gone, even in my most secret 
thoughts, I would have done any- 
thing to save her then. 

Some slight movement in the 
room seemed to waken her, and 
she looked up into John’s face. I 
observed also a motion on her lips, 
but no sound reached me. He 
partly raised her up, and smoothed 
the golden-tinted hair from off her 
forehead, hair which seemed to 
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twine itself round his fingers as 
he did so. Another minute, 
and her eyes had closed again. 
The doctor crept into the room, 
and first glancing at her, gently 
opened the window wide. The 
last rays of sunshine were just 
departing, and the sun itself sink- 
ing out of sight, pillowed on soft 
banks of red, purple, and gold. 
Dora reopened hereyes, and turned 
them in the direction of the win- 
dow. Some early-flowering roses 
had partly climbed in, and a faint 
smile came on her lips as she 
pointed to them. John went 
across and gathered one. It was 
a full blossom, with a delicate 
opening bud. 

She took it from him, and 
passed her fingers over the ten- 
der leaves; then, as he put his 
arm round her, and her head again 
sank on his shoulder, she whis- 
pered some low words, and the 
same agonised expression came 
over his face. Whilst I was still 
looking, the door was shut, and I 
was alone. 

That night I could not even 
think of going to bed, although 
everything in the house seemed 
quiet, except that every now and 
then a door would open and shut. 
I felt surrounded by death. I 
think harsh thoughts of Dora were 
swallowed up, and my loving pity 
for John only remained. Anne 
I could not manage to see, and 
John never left his wife's 
room. 

It was just as the first gray 
tints of morning were becoming 
visible that I fell into a troubled 
doze, and was awakened from it 
by a cry of such terrible anguish 
that I started up, wondering if I 
still dreamt. There was a sound 
of hurrying footsteps, a suppressed 
murmur, and a ring at the outer 
gate. I opened the door, and, 
scarcely able to stand, could not 
even whisper the question I so 
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wanted but dreaded to know. 
Was Dora dead? 

I need not have asked. I saw the 
answer in the white scared faces. 
All was over. And—and—was I 
getting mad, that my first feeling 
was why I had not asked her to 
Jorgivemet What had I done that 
this feeling should haunt me, and 
at such a time? Was she really 
gone? Had the spirit, whose influ- 
ence over my brother I had so 
dreaded, passed with that coming 
day into the unknown land from 
which there was-no return, to be 
to us for evermore a thing of the 
past? 

Where was John? O, if I 
might see him, but once look in 
his face and read forgiveness 
there! I wandered up and down 
the passages ; but the doors were 
locked in rooms that had now be- 
come sacred to the dead, and no 
one that I saw went in or came 
out. Where was the child? Was 
it dead also? 

John’s child / 

How sirangely it sounded! I 
stole into what had hitherto been 
considered a spare room ; a strange 
woman was walking up and down 
with something in her arms. She 
stood still, and, turning back the 
covering, showed me a living in- 
fant wrapped in the sweet sleep 
of unconsciousness — unconscious 
of the loss it had just sustained, 
unconscious that it was never 
destined to be fulded to a mother’s 
breast or protected by a mother’s 
love. I thought of the rose which 
had been gathered yesterday, now 
broken from the stem, and of the 
bud which remained. 


I hardly know how the follow- 
ing days passed. I caught glimpses 
of John, with a face so strangely 
white as hardly to be recognised, 
going about like one in a dream, 
with every now and then such 
terrible awakenings, when he was 

















alone and at nights, that it made 
my heart ache to hear him. I had 
taken his hand and spoken to him, 
but I had not ventured to offer 
any sympathy. Would he have 
accepted it from me? My poor 
brother ! And but a short year ago 
we were so happy, so unconscious 
of the evil days which were com- 
ing—coming, too, with such a 
noiseless tread ! 

Once more, and I saw Dora for 
the last time. It was on the day 
that I put on my deep mourning, 
such as it became John’s sister 
to wear. The funeral was arranged 
for the following morning, when 
all that remained of Dora would 
be placed in the little Kingsnorth 
churchyard. Mr. Marchmont had 
come to The Cedars in order to 
be present, and he was the only 
guest expected. Whether John 
had asked any one else I don’t 
know, nor had he ever again to 
me mentioned George Marchmont-; 
but I concluded, from what had 
already passed, that this misguid- 
ed boy had gone abroad. Surely 
when he heard the sad news, and 
recognised the part he had played— 
the part for which I had suffered— 
remorse would overtake him. 

Perhaps that day my black 
clothes seemed to give me aright; 
be that as it may, I went towards 
Dora’s room, and knowing my 
brother was down-stairs in his 
study with Mr. Marchmont, I once 
again turned the key which had 
been left in the lock, opened the 
door, and crept in. The blinds 
were all down, but the windows 
slightly opened, and a soft light 
pervaded the apartment. The bed 
had been partly drawn out from 
the wall, and Dora was still lying 
on it. 

I hardly realised this as death ; 
except for a certain rapture of re- 
pose, she seemed only in a deep 
sleep. The wan look of suffering 


which I had last seen her wear 
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had faded, and left her again 
with a childlike beauty that seemed 
as if it would defy the finger of 
decay. Her long lashes rested on 
cheeks into which a faint bloom 
seemed to have stolen, and a half 
smile was on the parted lips. 
The golden hair was smoothed 
back, but not concealed. The 
white drapery which had been 
thrown over her was turned aside, 
and displayed the hands folded on 
the breast, as if in the last act of 
prayer, and clasped between them 
were some early hothouse roses. 
Spring flowers, too, were scattered 
all about—soft delicate violets and 
primroses, looking, as she looked, 
so pure and living, destined, as 
she was, to crumble and decay. 

I should never see her again— 
never hear her voice. Could it 
be possible that she seemed so 
near, and yet was so far away? My 
brother's wife; but only now in 
name, and only to be spoken of 
in hushed whispers, and mourned 
for, as a thing of the past, in all 
the coming future. 

I dared not linger, but some 
sudden impulse made me stoop 
down and put my lips to the cold 
forehead, so cold that it struck 
like monumental marble ; but I 
uttered a prayer for forgiveness as 
I did so—a prayer that if anything 
she had suffered had been caused 
by my error, or my mistaken love, 
it might be blotted out. Then, 
as I had come in, I went softly 
out, and locked the door 

The day of the funeral came 
and went. It was a spring day, 
varied by alternate bursts of 
sunshine and shower. I remained 
up-stairs, and listened for the deep 
tread that must pass my door. 
It sounded at last, a heavy measured 
tramp. She had gone away to be 
laid in the little Kingsnorth 
churchyard. I sank on my. knees. 
My brother—my brother! how 
my heart was aching for him! 
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The sound of slowly departing 
wheels announced that I was once 
again his sister as of old; but, ah, 
how changed ! 

I could not bear to be alone ; 
so I went out, down the passage, 
and into the spare room. John’s 
child! I must see John's child, 
to realise all that had passed. 
It was lying on the nurse’s lap, 
and, as 1 stooped down, it opened 
its eyes—Dora’s eyes—and I saw 
in it a miniature representation 
of my brother’s wife. Would he 
cling to it, and love it as he had 
loved her, or would the sight of 
it pain him too much? I had 
never liked children; but an in- 
stinct of pity for this little mother- 
less baby came over me, and I 
took it in my arms. Its tiny 
fingers closed on mine, and it 
rested as profoundly peaceful as 
if no sorrow could ever touch 
it. Yes, I felt it then, at once 
and fully. If John would only 
let me, I would devote myself to 
his child; I would expiate by my 
love and care whatever had been 
my mistakes in the past; and 
from that time I hovered over it 
day and night. I stole in and out 
of the room, I watched its every 
move, and listened to its gentle 
breathing with a jealous care, for 
was it not to be the new link 
between John and me? 

Mr. Marchmont did not remain 
after thie funeral, and I only 
saw him for a few minutes, whilst 
John locked himself into his study 

and spoke to no one, neither that 
day nor the next. Anne took 
some food to his door; but he 
sent it away almost untouched, 
and I dreaded what might be the 
end of such absorbing grief. I 
could only pray that I might 
console him, and that he would 
yet turn to me as of old. 

It was nearly a week after the 

funeral had taken place that John 
‘ himself sent for me, and trembling 
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with an undefined dread, I obeyed 
the summons. He was standing 
by the study window, and turned 
slowly round as I entered. His 
deep black contrasted strongly 
with his pale face and bowed 
figure, especially with his face, on 
which suffering had traced deep 
lines, whilst his hair was quite 
gray. 

‘John,’ I exclaimed, ‘my bro- 
ther! let me be with you, only 
let me come to you!’ And I clung 
to him as I spoke. 

He stooped and kissed me ; but 
it was a cold unloving embrace, 
and chilled me as much as a 
repulse, 

‘ Harriette,’ he replied, and his 
voice had but the echo of its for- 
mer tone, ‘I told you once that if 
Dora died, we could never be the 
same again. I shall try to forgive 
you, Harriette, for it was her last 
wish ; but I could not bear to see 
you, and think that, perhaps, but 


Jor you, my darling might still be 


here.’ 

*O John, that cannot be! It 
was no act of mine.’ 

‘ The sufferings she endured at 
your hands, Harriette, humanly 
speaking, caused her lastillness,— 
an illness from which, when her 
trials came, she had not strength 
to rally. You knew she needed 
care—did you give it her? 

A remembrance of the cold 
night, when the dark outline of 
her figure on the bed had half ap- 
pealed to my pity, flashed before 
me, and I made no reply. 

‘She came to this house a short 
year ago, prepared to be the sun- 
shine of my old age, and she 
might have been ; but a shadow, a 
blight, fell upon us, and that 
blight was you, Harriette.’ 

*O John, and I had so loved 
you!’ 

‘What was your love? It 
could sacrifice nothing; it had no 
mercy.’ 














Had he no mercy? Could this 
hard stern man be my brother? 

‘John,’ I said, ‘let the future 
expiate the past. If I have erred, 
it has been through a jealous love, 
exacting on your behalf, but al- 
ways meaning for the best. - You 
are unjust—’ 

‘This is no time for recrimina- 
tions, Harriette ; I have sent for 
you to-day to tell you that I have 
made arrangements for leaving 
The Cedars.’ 

* Leave The Cedars ? 

* Yes.’ 

I saw an opening to his heart, 
a link that would bind me to him 
in the future. 

‘John,’ I said, ‘leave your 
child with me, and I will devote 
my life to its care and well-being. 
You cannot take it with you, and 
if I fail in one act of duty, may I 
never be forgiven!’ 


A look of positive horror crept 


over his face. 

‘ Harriette,’ he exclaimed, and 
his voice was shaking with emo- 
tion, ‘I would sooner trust Dora’s 
child to the merest stranger than 
to you. Never think of it, never 
hope for it; for that is as utterly im- 
possible as that I can ever again 
feel towards you as I once did.’ 

Was this the ending of what I 
now found had been so strong a 
hope within me? Tears choked my 
speech. 

‘ Wherever I go I take the lit- 
tle Dora with me. God knows 
that without that new tie to earth 
I should wish myself sleeping in 
my grave ; but I have promised to 
live for her sake, and I shall try. 
This house, Harriette, will be at 
your service, to occupy or not, as 
you think best ; I shall write oc- 
casionally, and if ever you need 
anything, I will endeavour to 
supply it.’ 

‘O my brother, when all I 
shall ever need will be your love, 
when all I have is you ! 
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‘Harriette, if it will be any 
consolation to you in the days to 
come, remember I have forgiven 
you, and, asa seal to that forgive- 
ness, once again I take you in my 
arms and kiss you. As I wish you 
good-bye, not for the sake of our 
old love, Harriette, not because 
we were children at the same mo- 
ther’s knee, but because of my 
promise to the dead, I say God 
forgive you, Harriette, as I do, and 
as she did,’ 

I could not answer a word as 
he put me gently from him, so I 
remained as if turned to stone. 
John sank into a chair, and lean- 
ing his head on the table, covered 


_ his face with his hands. 


I heard her name on his lips, 
a cry of mute anguish for the 
dead, who would never come at 
his call again. 

I turned slowly, and tottered 
from the room. I was an older 
woman by ten years after that in- 
terview—ten years compressed in- 
to one short half-hour. 


CHAPTER X. 


I pip not see my brother again, 
for he went away very early the 
next morning, taking with him 
the nurse and child. I wandered 
into the deserted rooms, where all 
had lately been so redolent of life, 
and found them empty. I had 
not expected that he would leave 
in this way ; I had hoped to see 
him again, hoped he would relent. 

Anne remained behind in 
charge—Anne, whose instructions 
were to wait upon and look after 
me, always supposing I should 
live at The Cedars. Other ar- 
rangements had been made with 
the same idea, and letters and di- 
rections left ; but I at once deter- 
mined not to continue a day 
longer than I could help under 
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shelter of a house where my pre- 
sence had been supposed to have 
caused so much misery, and where 
my brother would no longer live 
with me, preferring to become a 
solitary wanderer. 

Even Anne, who had been 
with us so many years, seemed 
changed. She had acted as 
Dora’s constant attendant during 
her illness, and instead of looking 
as she used to do, bright and 
cheerful, I often surprised her sit- 
ting in her late mistress’s room, 
with her apron thrown over her 
head, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

When I told her that I should 
not remain, she begged I would 
not decide in a hurry, knowing 
her master wished me to be at 
The Cedars, and well taken care 
of ; but I had made up my mind. 
I would accept no favour, but far 
rather live on my own small in- 
come than be dependent. So I 
packed up my clothes and personal 
belongings, and wishing good-bye 
to all the old familiar things, left 
John’s home on a bright summer’s 
day, and took my journey to the 
North, where I had determined to 
reside, at all events for the present, 
not with any friends, for I shrank 
from question and sympathy, but 
in a modest little cottage far up 
in the Cumberland mountains ; 
and it was-in this spot that I 
passed away many years of my 
life. 

Letters in John’s handwriting, 
and bearing different post-marks, 
came at regular intervals. He 
generally spoke of himself as be- 
ing’ well, and also of little Dora; 
but he made no mention of re- 
turning to England, and expressed 
no desire to see me, whilst I, on 
the contrary, growing old without 
cares or interests, longed .to look 
upon his face once before I died. 

This longing at last took such 
possession of me that I determined 





to pay a visit to The Cedars, to see 
Anne, to stand again in the old 
rooms, and feel that all my past 
life had not been a dream. It 
was ten years now since I had left. 
Ten years out of a life that is 
journeying steadily downwards 
make a huge gap; so in the sum- 
mer-time I began my travels, and 
on a glorious July day, like as I 
had done before, I once more left 
the little Kingsnorth station, and 
walked across the fields to The 
Cedars. 

It seemed to me that I was go- 
ing over that time again—going 
home to John and his wife. The 
birds were singing, the sun shin- 
ing, and all Nature was putting on 
her most attractive colours. As I 
neared the outside palings by the 
laurel entrance, I felt afraid to 
enter ; so I crept round under the 
shelter of trees which had been 
shrubs ten years ago, but which 
now clustered thickly over my 
head. The house looked exactly 
the same—the jasmine and wes- 
teria twined round the portico, 
and the sweet scent of the mag- 
nolias and early summer roses per- 
fumed the air. The soft green 
lawn looked like a velvet carpet, 
and the wide branches of the 
cedars cast their long shadows 
across it, 

Presently I was startled by the 
sound of a footstep, which passed 
close by where I was standing. 
Was I dreaming, or was it Dora 
herself risen from the grave? The 
outline of a face I remembered so 
well; the golden hair hanging 
over the shoulders ; even the white 
dress and little blue-kid shoes, I 
held my breath as, singing some 
soft little air, the apparition went 
slowly by, and down the walk to- 
wards the entrance-gate. Present- 
ly the form ofan old man appear- 
ed behind it, and the fairy figure 
in white flew to meet him, now 
clinging to him, now dancing on 
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in front, now stopping to be fold- 
ed in his arms, till at last, with 
both her hands holding his, and 
her golden head resting lovingly 
on his arm, the vision of the old 
man and the girl disappeared 
through the portico, leaving only 
the echo of their voices hehind. 

I held on to the palings. I 
had not come to see this; I had 
not expected it. Was it really 
my brother? Ten years had laid 
a heavy hand upon him ; his hair 
was white as snow, his figure bent, 
his step infirm. But Dora—Dora 
lived again in that child of ten 
summers ; she was the Dora I had 
first known—the girl who had 
come between me and all future 
happiness as my brother's wife, 
and she was John’s child. 

I had seen his face lit up for 
the Dora of other days with such 
intense love, such agonised mis- 


givings, that I thought it could 
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wear no deeper expression. But 
I saw it again that day, and 
another light was there, different, 
perhaps, but softer, holier—the 
love of a father for the child of 
a dead wife, the sole remaining 
link between him and a moss- 
grown grave. 

I never thought of entering 
into their house, now that I knew 
who was there. It was enough 
for me that I had seen them— 
more than I expected; and I felt 
that there was once again bright- 
ness in the old home, and that J 
was best away. So, as I had come, 
I went silently back to my little 
cottage in the Cumberland moun- 
tains. 

Perhaps some day I shall see 
John again. Perhaps, if I were 
dying, he would come to me, and 
I should read the forgiveness I 
have so longed for written on his 
face. 


LADY MAY! 





TENDER light in your eyes, 


Lady May ! 


Soft delight in your sighs, 


Lady May ! 


And dimpled cheeks beaming 
Too brightly for seeming ; 
What does it mean, 


Lady May? 


Ah, that musical treat, 


Lady May ! 


Was e’er music so sweet, 


Lady May? 


Sweet voices were trilling, 
Young pulses were thrilling 
To the music, I ween, 
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Lady May! 











Lady May! 


And that opera-box, 

Lady May! 
Where somebody knocks, 

Lady May ! 
And where somebody came— 
‘ Just for court’sy,’ twas plain— 

What did it mean, 
Lady May? 


Ah, that whisper so sweet, 
Lady May! 
When two hands chanced to meet, 
Lady May! 
And the stage held all eyes, 
While with breathless surprise 
You woke from—a dream, 


Lady May? 


How the dimpled cheeks flushed, 
Lady May! 
Baby-roses new blushed, 
Lady May! 
From the garden of bliss, 
Warmed to life by a kiss, 
Strange did it seem, 


Lady May? 


Under wimple and cloak, 
Lady May! 

Love has surely awoke, 
Lady May! 

And he sighs for release, 

Passion pleading with peace, 

As the leaf with the stream, 

Lady May? 


Clasp your dream to your breast, 
Lady May! 
Let it linger and rest, 
Lady May! 
Loose the shimmering pearls 
From those dusk-darkened curls, 
And believe you are blest, 
Lady May! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
TIME’S REVENGE. 
I was to have one more barren 
triumph, and in a quarter where 
I had never thought of looking 
for it. 

Though society in general might 
still write down Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerard as the happiest of couples, 
and regard with envy so brilliant 
a partnership, there was one, be- 
sides myself, forced to see nearer, 
and over whom the unwelcome 
knowledge was creeping that this 
fine temple of Hymen, this gay 
palace of fortune, was little better 
than a whited tomb. ; 

Jasper’s mother, my old enemy, 
—the time had come for her, wit- 
nessing the match she had set her 
heart upon and done her utmost, 
both by direct influence and in- 
direct manceuvring, to bring 
about, to recognise its threatening 
outcome: nothing less than the 
gradual overthrow of her son’s 
moral, intellectual, social, and in- 
dividual prosperity. 

My feeling towards her had 
altered with time. All resent- 
ment had died out. Coolly speak- 
ing, no one could blame her for 
the part she had played. Grant- 
ing that she had been averse to 
the prospect of having me for a 
daughter-in-law—a girl with a 
scraped hundred or two a year for 
a dowry, and a suspicion of ec- 
centricity, waywardness, or at 
least laxity in her worship of ‘ the 
thing’ about her—Mrs. Gerard had 
a right as a parent, perhaps, to 
use all fair means to prevent it. 
Life=strife, it is said, and in war 
all is fair. Had Jasper never 





swerved, never had a mind to be 
blindfolded, to lose the distinction 
between trifling and earnest, and, 
knowing Hilda divinely fair, 
to seek to know no further, she 
could not have done it. The 
masculine will must have con- 
quered, and the mother have come 
round in the end. Now I must 
pity, and only pity, her. Here was 
a cold and undemonstrative t1ia- 
ture, a well-adjusted piece of femi- 
nine clockwork, one to whom 
good appearances and decorum 
were paramount considerations, 
disturbed past the possibility of 
composure by the very forces she 
had set in motion, harried to 
death by a ceaseless, painful anx- 
iety, stronger than that second 
nature of gentility and propriety 
which bade her conceal all emo- 
tion, stronger than the semi- 
ludicrous, semi-heroical principle 
of humbug, that leads us to flaunt 
our signal ‘All serene,’ in the face 
of the outer circle, throughout our 
own depression, disgrace, and des- 
pair. 

To a lonely woman, such as 
Mrs. Gerard, the outer circle 
meant all the world, Jasper only 
excepted. 

Hilda detested her already— 
and Jasper’s wife was a good 
hater. Old Mrs. Gerard was 
shrewd and critical ; not prudish, 
but rather particular. The life of 
flirtations and extreme dissipation 
she had thought harmless, nay, 
the right thing, for the high- 
spirited, much-courted Miss Jar- 
vis, had a very different signifi- 
cance, and was calculated to 
displease, nay, to shock, her when 
continued and persisted in by her 
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son’s wife. Mrs. Jasper Gerard's 
notorious coquetry might be mere 
thoughtless vanity, but it was 
bad taste and indecorous, and 
had given rise to more than one 
passage of arms between her and 
her mother-in-law. The latter 
was a woman who never shrank 
from speaking the most disagree- 
able home truths, and words more 
plain than polite were said to have 
run high between the two. Uil- 
da’s retorts to such remonstrances 
were obvious: ‘ If Jasper wished 
for a wife to bury her in the 
country, if what he wanted was a 
housekeeper to look after the 
stores and visit the poor, he ought 
never to have married me.’ She 
had quite thrown off the pretty 
hypocritical deference and as- 
sumed sympathy which had won 
the mother’s approval long ago, 
and from the pointed spite of the 
younger woman, and the chill for- 
mality of the elder, shown in their 
manner to each other when they 
met in society, it was easy to see 
that the breach was a deep one, 
and not the less irremediable for 
not being open. On Hilda’s part 
the ill-feeling, which she was 
obliged to keep pent up and dis- 
guised, thus grew more sour and 
virulent. 

‘Deliver me from that woman,’ 
she said to me one day vindictive- 
ly ; ‘she shall not come near my 
house oftener than I can help it.’ 

She gained her point by a regu- 
lar system of petty provocation, 
practised against her mother-in- 
law in a thousand little ways, 
such as only women, fortunately, 
ever think of, putting her femi- 
nine tact to sinister usage to 
convey delicate insults, slight in- 
effable annoyances of a kind that 
Mrs. Gerard could not brook. So 
soon she ceased as far as possible 
to expose herself to such treatment. 

But, though Hilda might thus 
shield herself from domiciliary 
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visits, she could not stop those 
chilling eyes from keeping a sharp, 
censorious, detective-like scrutiny 
over her in society. 

Everybody divined the hostility 
between them, and everybody 
pitied Hilda, saying expressively, 
‘ What a mother-in-law |’ 

Old Mrs. Gerard was thoroughly 
unpopular—like nearly all of her 
sex who intimidate. (Why is it 
that we like the man and hate the 
woman we fear?) Unsympathetic 
female natures, whatever theirhigh 
deserts, must forego the sunlight of 
general affection. 

Mrs. Gerard had sterling quali- 
ties ; a force of principle, an hon- 
esty and right-mindedness, which 
entitled her to no slight admira- 
tion. Young people were apt to 
hold them cheap, imagining that, 
because everybody professes to be 
sincere and upright, these virtues 
may be found for the asking. 
Those who had learnt their rarity 
valued them more justly in Mrs. 
Gerard. She was a noble, though 
not an ennobling, character. She 
was capable of devoted acts of self- 
sacrifice, but the very kindest ser- 
vices she took care to perform so 
ungraciously as to destroy their 
charfn — like those head-masters 
who make a point of never pre- 
senting a pupil with a prize with- 
out at the same time carefully 
impressing upon him that he does 
not deserve it. 

Her life, too, was narrow, dreary, 
and shackled. True, she had 
grown to her bonds, approved, 
liked them, and would have had 
them laid on all mankind. But 
she had few active pleasures to 
set against the keen trouble now 
haunting her—such distrust of 
Hilda, roused by the increasing 
leakage of a hateful insincerity 
and heartless readiness to trifle 
with the welfare of others, as 
filled her with fear and remorse on 
Jasper’s account, 











Yet beyond such facts as that 
Hilda waltzed too much and 
too indiscriminately, dressed too 
showily and extravagantly, laid 
herself out too exclusively for 
frivolous pleasure and conquests, 
Mrs. Gerard had no charges to 
bring against her. 

Her fears, for being indefinite, 
were probably all the more grave 
and painful. No possibility so 
dark, no catastrophe so terrible, 
but an alert imagination will fore- 
cast it, and suffer almost as much 
as though from the certain know- 
ledge that it is pending. 


One afternoon—it was in May 
—I had made up my mind to go 
and call upon Hilda. The forms 
of civility had to be kept up be- 
tween us, or they would in our 
case have become too conspicuous 
by their absence. That two idle 
ladies, old friends like ourselves, 
should live within a stone’s throw 
of each other, and never visit, 
would have seemed so strange as 
to set talkers to account for it, 
which they would not have failed 
to do in a wrong way. 

It was towards four o'clock. 
As I approached the house-door 
I saw on the steps another visitor 
coming away. ‘The tall athletic 
figure, reddish hair and beard, 
were not be mistaken. It was 
Leopold Meredith. 

For a moment I stopped short 
with surprise. He turned away 
in the opposite direction, without 
noticing me, and presently dis- 
appeared round the corner of the 
street. He seemed unusually 
absorbed in thought, and there 
was another expression on his 
countenance, not new, but that 
came out with a boldness that 
startled me: the stamp of the 
ruthless self-confidence, self-every- 
thing of a man whose Ego goes on 
its way with no more compunc- 
tion than a Juggernaut car, to 
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trample on whatever shall fall 
before it en route. 

What was he doing here? I had 
heard no news of him or his wife 
for months, and lately my hopeful 
fancy had sometimes pictured them 
subsiding into German domestic 
life: Leopold quiescent among his 
pipes and boon companions ; So- 
phie reaching the perfection of 
housewifery, with Francis Joseph 
for a bond of union between them. 

I found Hilda alone amid the 
artistic paraphernalia (for pic- 
turesque upholstery is chic this 
season) of her drawing-room. 
After the first few words there 
came an awkward pause. 

‘I did not know the Merediths 
were in England,’ I observed 
significantly. ‘Pray have they 
been long in London? Do they 
stay ? 

Hilda laughed, a constrained, 
disagreeable little laugh, but there 
was a ring of latent exultation in 
it and in her voice as she replied, 

‘Ah, of course you must have 
met him just now as he left the 
house. Did you speak to him? 

‘He did not see me.’ 

‘Odd news from that quarter, 
Maisie. It is old news to me, 
but I daresay you have heard no- 
thing. I, for my part, foresaw it 
all months ago, when we were at 
Adlerberg.’ 

‘You foresaw what? 

‘ That he andthe German heiress 
could not dwell together in unity, 
or dwell together at all, for matter 
of that, much longer. Well, things 
have come to a breach at last. 
That is, he and she have agreed 
to a kind of—let us call it an 
amicable separation.’ 

‘A separation?’ I repeated. 

‘Why, yes, that is what it 
amounts to. No scandal, you 
know. Incompatibility of temper, 
and soon. The world is to believe 
that he has come over to England 
on business. So he has. But 
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meanwhile Sophie of her own ac- 
cord has gone back to her father 
with her odious little boy, and 
the quarrel will not be made up 
again: in a hurry.’ 

‘Poor Sophie !’ I exclaimed in- 
voluntarily. So that pie-crust 
domestic bliss of hers was broken 
through. 

‘ Poor Sophie ! mimicked Hilda 
impatiently ; ‘ what do you mean ? 
Because she brought Leopold the 
little money that made her worth 
marrying, was he to submit to let 
her make the rest of his life in- 
tolerable’ by her temper and 
whims ? 

‘I mean,’ said I steadily, ‘ that 
I.am sure she made, and would 
make, Leopold Meredith an admir- 
able wife, so long as he treated 
her fairly. Onve, even, I thought 
I saw a chance of their life to- 
gether settling down into a calm 
that’ might last, and I am sorry 
the chance has fallen to the 
ground—sorry for her sake, not 
his.’ 

‘She was a little fool,’ said 
Hilda angrily. 

‘She was foolishly fond of him, 
Lown ; but he seemed to be drift- 
ing into a kind of content once, 
and Sophie would have been satis- 
fied with very, very little.’ 

Hilda shrugged her shoulders. 

‘She would worry any husband 
she had to death with her tongue,’ 
she said, laughing flippantly. 
‘Leopold has had a happy release. 
Poor fellow! what he must have 
gone through nobody knows. 
However, the termagant with the 
flaxen hair has packed herself off 
with her grievances, and her cur- 
tain lectures, and her hysterics, 
and her spoilt child, back to old 
Von Seckendorf, where she may 
talk over Leopold’s enormities 
from morning till night, and wel- 
come. Leo has come to enjoy a 


few months’ change and peace in 
London.’ 
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Advice, most.assuredly, is one 
of those good things it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. I 
knew the effect of remonstrance 
here would be worse than none, 
and sought in vain for the season- 
able word I longed to speak. 

‘He is to stay in London a few 
months,’ I repeated mechanically, 
lifting my eyes to her face, and 
thinking. ‘1 wonder, Hilda, how 
much that may mean to you? 

She did not flinch: A life-long 
habit of feigning perpetually, of 
learning to hide all spontaneous 
emotion, because spontaneous emo- 
tion may be inconvenient, may 
make one forget one’s own interest, 
get one into scrapes, or expose one 
to ridicule, had given her a wonder- 
ful, fatal power of self-control. An 
equivocal look of ill-omen passed 
over her face ; then it was gone, 
she half smiled, and answered me 
with an expressive deprecatory 
little gesture of helplessness and 
ignorance. 

There was a long silence. At 
last it was broken by Hilda saying 
carelessly, 

‘What are you going to do 
with yourselves this summer and 
autumn ? . 

‘O, Boregate, as usual,’ I re- 
plied. ‘And you? 

‘ We are looking out fora place 
somewhere in that neighbourhood, 
within reach of Bellairs, youknow; 
if only we can find anything that 
will do. We may very possibly 
go down there for two or three 
months some time in August. I 
should like it ; and we have just 
heard of something that may, per- 
haps, suit us exactly. Jasper has 
gone down to look at it to-day,’ 

Here we were interrupted by 
the servant who entered, announc- 
ing a visitor, Mrs. Gerard. Hilda’s 
whole demeanour changed on the 
instant. I was one of the few 
people with whom she did not 
care to acta part. For her mo- 








ther-in-law’s benefit she kept a 
special face and manner, which 
she could don at a moment’s no- 
tice. A minute ago she had been 
depressed, constrained, thought- 
ful, moody, inactive ; now she was 
up in arms, ready, willing for a 
fray. She must have the first 
shot, too. 

‘Ah,’ as she rose and went to 
meet her, with a sweeping ap- 
proach and effusive embrace, ‘ of 
all unexpected pleasures this is 
the last I could have looked for 
to-day. You know you so seldom 
honour us with a visit, that I 
have grown to consider it quite 
an event, worth setting the bells 
ringing for. Now I wonder to 
what extraordinary chance I am 
indebted for this? 

Mrs. Gerard, by a silent gesture, 
seemed to imply that she declined 
the combat. Without answering, 
she inquired if Jasper was at home. 

‘I expect him every minute,’ 
said Hilda. ‘ You came of course 
in order to see him, not me. 
I am desperately jealous, I must 
tell you. But what is the mat- 
ter? Really, you are not looking 
at all well to-day—so pale and 
worried,’ 

‘I am tired,’ she said shortly. 

‘Ah, I am certain you attempt 
too much,’ returned Hilda feel- 
ingly ; ‘ you overtax your strength 
with endless charities and church 
services. Good works are all very 
fine, but I do protest against your 
carrying your self-devotion to the 
point of making yourselfill. Why 
distress all your friends for the 
sake of the shoeblacks and street 
Arabs? 

She kept on conversing in this 
style for the next ten minutes, 
when a diversion was created by 
the simultaneous entrance of two 
or three callers—gentlemen, all 
young, all artless, and all loud 
worshippers of this great goddess 
of Mayfair, Hilda Gerard. 
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It was a rare opportunity for 
unmercifully annoying her mo- 
ther-in-law. She seized and im- 
proved it. Ignoring the latter's 
very presence, she threw herself 
entirely into the entertainment of 
her three admirers, into the game 
of carrying on three flirtations at 
a time, and carrying them to the 
utmost pitch she dared under the 
circumstances. 

Presently, just as I was rising 
to take leave, her own carriage 
was announced, on which she 
dismissed her obedient servants 
three, but begged me not to go 
yet. 

‘ Jasper will be sure to come in 
by and by,’ she said to Mrs. 
Gerard ; ‘ you will like to wait to 
see him. Iam now going to be 
very rude; but I know you will 
excuse my running off. I have 
fifty thousand things to do in my 
drive this afternoon. I consider 
you as quite at home here, though 
you do come so seldom. Maisie 
will stay and keep you company 
till Jasper returns.’ 

And off she went. I moved 
towards the window, and stood 
there; waited till Hilda came 
out, watched her step into her 
barouche, and drive away—the 
pride of life personified—with a 
smile on her face, to the Park. 

Then I turned round to Mrs. 
Gerard, and my heart went out to 
the sad woman in her dismally 
neat, black, widow’s array, with 
her pale, worn, anxious counte- 
nance, making a strange picture 
there in the midst of her son’s 
luxurious, piquant, blue-green 
drawing-room. 

I felt so furious with Hilda for 
her behaviour, that at first I could 
not trust myself to say anything. 
Then I made some trifling obser- 
vation to Mrs. Gerard, who at- 
tempted to reply, but broke down 
in the effort of speaking, and there 
came a burst of tears instead, 
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For one so rigidly undemonstra- 
tive, both by nature and principle, 
as Mrs. Gerard, such giving way, 
with myself of all people there to 
look on, meant nothing less than 
despair. The worst was that, 
though I would willingly have 
moved heaven and earth to com- 
fort her, it would all have been 
of no avail. The herbs of con- 
solation will not grow or live in 
the wilderness through which she 
was passing. 

I spoke at last desperately, the 
only words I could muster, 

‘It will only complete Jasper’s 
unhappiness, if you let him dis- 
cover yours also.’ 

‘And he has too much of his 
own already, has he not? she 
said brokenly, helpless to check 
the paroxysm of grief now that 
for once it had got the upper 
hand of her. ‘It kills me to see 
it ’ she continued violently. ‘I 
am afraid too—afraid for him. 
You don’t know his nature ; no 
one but myself does that. He 
cannot let things go easily.’ 

‘Not? I repeated, incredu- 
lously. 

‘Ah, that is your mistake; it 
was mine too,’ she continued, in 
a painful, incoherent manner. 
‘Perhaps I have not been fair or 
friendly to you; I see it now. I 
thought it was for the best—his 
best; and there, I have ship- 
wrecked bim.’ 

She might say, she might think 
that ; but it was Jasper who had 
shipwrecked himself. 

‘You know Hilda despises 
those men in her heart,’ I urged. 
‘She likes them to talk and to 
dance with by the hour; but it 
is mere vanity.’ 

I felt guilty as I spoke; for 
the words, though literally true, 
were false, given as balm to soothe 
her uneasiness; but the proud, 
hard woman’s grief had touched 
me inexpressibly, and I longed 
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to say something to mitigate it, 
if only for one moment. 

‘Such vanity,’ she returned, 
‘is more than enough to ruin 
her ; and she will drag down Jas- 
per with her, if she can.’ 

‘If! I repeated involuntarily. 

I heard his footstep on the 
stairs at that moment, upon which 
I just pressed Mrs. Gerard’s hand, 
and left the room silently. 

Meeting Jasper at the door, I 
interchanged formal greetings with 
him, and passed on. The look of 
intense self-repression, the iron 
mask his face now always wore, 
startled me, as it did each time I 
saw it, just as though it were a 
novel, unfamiliar feature. 

Such was the odd haphazard 
that had thrust me into his mo- 
ther’s confidence. She would not 
love me the better for it, I knew. 
Reserved people naturally hate 
those to whom in a weak moment 
they have betrayed their sacred, 
secret sorrows of heart. Mrs. 
Gerard never spoke of hers to me 
again. We were the merest ac- 
quaintances outwardly still when 
we met. But after that day I 
needed no special revelation to 
tell me what desolating trouble 
was preying on her mind, as, all 
through the remainder of the sea- 
son, that which had tormented 
her as a mere presage began to 
take a name and a shape. 

Meredith, it was true, scrupu- 
lously avoided going to their 
house; but he was constantly 
meeting them in society. Hilda 
in her intercourse with him had 
become an enigma of caution, and 
his habitual callousness of manner 
and tacitnurnity offered very little 
field for uncharitable comment. 
Not even gossips ventured to 
couple his name and Mrs. Gerard’s 
together, so far as to tax them 
with a flirtation. 

Was it all over between them 
really? Or was it something more 

















































than a morbid fancy, fathered by 
the revelations of last summer, 
which made me suspect a covert 
understanding between them? Me- 
thought others, with less ground 
than myself, though nearer to 
Hilda, had begun to harbour the 
thought—or its shadows. 


So passed June and July. 
August came, and Mr. Meredith 
went to Scotland ; for months I 
heard nothing more of him, and 
the shadows died away. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE LAST WALK TOGETHER. 


Sexspen Court, which Mr. and 
Mrs. Jasper Gerard had taken 
for the autumn season, was a 
goodly country house in an ob- 
jectionable situation. It lay in 
a hollow; the heavy road by 
which it was approached was the 
pet antipathy of neighbouring 
coachmen, and next to impassable 
for mud in bad weather. The 
steep, sharp-twisting, stony hill 
leading down to the house was, 
when Selsden’s tenants were dull 
people, put forward as a sufficient 
excuse in itself for irregularities 
in calling by all such families as 
had a tender regard for the feet 
of their horses or the springs of 
their carriages. Thus I had al- 
ways been accustomed to hear it 
spoken of at Boregate as beyond 
visiting range, quite out of the 
world, although the distance was 
only eight miles. But then 
hitherto it had been inhabited 
by a dull old couple, who never 
gave parties, or invited officers and 
others to come and shoot over 
their grounds. 

The advent of the Gerards 
changed everything. Two rich, 
handsome, distinguished young 
‘somebodies’ could not possibly 
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be overlooked. The neighbours 
suddenly discovered that Selsden 
was perfectly accessible—not half 
so far as they had always ima- 
gined ; the hill was nothing, and 
the place charming when you got 
there. 

It was a gloomy place at the 
best; but there was a certain 
grand air about it that may have 
helped to recommend it to Hilda. 
The house was well built and 
spacious; and though the rough 
roads offered no inducement to 
her to drive her ponies as at Bel- 
lairs, it was a good country for 
riding: and ride she did—every 
day, and in all weathers. Then 
if, as she had said, she wished to 
be near her family, Selsden an- 
swered the purpose perfectly, the 
property stretching away to within 
a short distance of Sir John Jar- 
vis’s park. Only for those who 
did not ride, Selsden and Boregate 
were practically as far removed as 
though eighteen rather than eight 
miles lay between them. 

At Boregate we were estab- 
lished in our old quarters for the 
autumn. I had gone there re- 
solved not to seek meeting the 
Gerards, and I never did. My 
desire to penetrate into the prison- 
house of their present fortunes 
seemed to me to have died out, 
over-satisfied, perhaps; and I 
tried to close my ears and eyes 
for a while to them and their 
good or ill-hap. But it was too 
late. Occasional meetings were 
unavoidable ; sometimes it would 
be out driving, sometimes at a 
party at Bellairs or at another 
country house ; and I appeared 
to myself to have acquired, where 
they were concerned, an uncom- 
fortably vivid power of perception 
and divination, like the sharpness 
of a Red Indian, to whom a 
broken flower, a bent twig, foot- 
prints unnoticeable to unpractised 
eyes, tell the tale of the track, 
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and what has passed along it. 
The merest trifles would thrust 
themselves on my observation, 
and suffice to reveal a whole his- 
tory, telling me, without my ask- 
ing, what was passing, or rather 
what had passed, between them. 

More than one endeavour on 
Jasper’s part to put things on a 
footing, if not of sympathy—that 
being impossible—of sincerity and 
good-will, ever met and frustrated 
by persistent reserve on Hilda’s 
side ; by simulation, or rather an 
affectation of content and uncon- 
cern, that scarcely pretended to 
be more than what it really was— 
a convenient cloak for the true 
state of mind—and that brought 
such advances to a dead -lock. 
Forbearance was the word now, 
the one word, now that he realised 
their absolute estrangement of 
soul. Looking on, I saw no end, 
no cure, an eternity of failure and 
ill. Yet with no open rupture: 

‘Nothing was to see 

But calm and concord ; where a speech 

was due, 

There came the speech—where smiles 

were wanted too, 

Smiles were as ready.’ 

But the worst fears Mrs, Gerard’s 
motherly love might suggest, 
would scarcely reach the harsh- 
ness of the reality—transcend it, 
never. 

Selsden Court. Once only I 
went over to call there. My 
mother was so puzzled at my re- 
luctance to pay the visit, and my 
repeated excuses for putting it 
off, that one afternoon, when, for 
the twentieth time, she proposed 
the drive, I consented to accom- 
pany her. 

We found Hilda at home and 
alone. Till yesterday she had had 
a friend staying with her, Miss 
Harvey by name, a girl I had often 
seen about with her in London, 
and whom I regarded with an 
instinctive aversion and mistrust. 
She was stylish and clever, but 
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palpably intriguing and insincere, 
and I was rather relieved to find 
her flown. Jasper, Hilda informed 
us, had that very afternoon been 
obliged to go up to fulfil a busi- 
ness engagement in London, but 
was to return the next day. 
Selsden, always dull, seemed im- 
measurably so this autumnal 
afternoon, in spite of its fine-lady 
tenant. It was unlike Hilda 
voluntarily to immure herself in 
such a melancholy place, a very 
mausoleum travestied into 4 
country home. It might be my 
lively imagination, or it might be 
the damp day; but everything 
appeared to me to suggest the 
vault and to smell of decay. For 
me there were skeletons behind 
those stately ancestral pictures 
of the dead, mildew lurked 
under the resplendent white-and- 
gold paper, moth and mould 
in the substantial monumental 
old furniture. We walked with 
Hilda through the suite of recep- 
tion-rooms, into which the sun 
never shone, opening uponagarden 
that would look sad, despite the 
care and money bestowed upon 
it. Cypresses, only, should have 
grown there. In the midst of 
this there was Hilda herself, with 
youth and beauty all but inviolate 
still; but what sort of content, 
what possible hope, in her heart? 
Her look I thought strange, her 
manner unusual. There was ex- 
citement somewhere; she talked 
by fits, and rather unconnectedly. 

My mother for a while con- 
tinued to expatiate naively on 
the delicious calm and solitude 
of the place. Calm enough, in all 
conscience. Something too much 
of that death-like droop and still- 
ness. Even she began to perceive 
it was oppressive at last. 

‘Do you not find it a little, 
just a little, lonely? she asked 
mildly, as we rose to go; ‘and 
with Mr. Gerard away, too.’ 











‘ We have not been alone for a 
single week since we came two 
months ago,’ Hilda replied. ‘We 
have had a regular succession of 
visitors, and I shall quite enjoy 
the quiet for a change. Jasper 
returns to-morrow night, you 
know.’ 

She spoke the last words in a 
tone whose carelessness struck 
me as so studied, that involun- 
tarily I looked up quickly into 
her face. Her eyes fell. 

Impossible todescribe the queer, 
unaccountable, indefinite fore- 
boding that took hold of me. 
I did not shake it off until we 
had left Selsden and its shadows 
far behind, and reached the top 
of the hill, where the pure air 
met us. I drew a long breath of 
relief, 

‘They cannot possibly stay 
many weeks more in so cheerless 
a place,’ said my mother decisively, 
as we drove on, no longer bound: 
by politeness to praise that roof, 
now we were not under it. 

‘ | have heard that the shooting 
is good,’ said I vaguely. 

‘Well, I daresay it may be. 
But it is surely a dreadful den for 
a lady.’ 

‘It was Hilda’s own choice. 
She pressed Mr. Gerard to take it. 
Besides, she rides everywhere.’ 

‘She does indeed,’ said my 
mother significantly, shaking her 
head and sighing. ‘1 suppose it 
is all right; but in my young days 
the fashions were very different.’ 

Hilda’s fearless horsemanship 
had years ago been the admiration 
of all the country side. But old- 
fashioned people were apt to look 
disapprovingly upon certain ways 
of hers they thought too inde- 
pendent, and which I had lately 
heard discussed in detail at Bore- 
gate. 

For instance, when it suited her 
pleasure, and anything prevented 
Jasper from accompanying her, 
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Mrs. Gerard would often ride out 
alone, and without the usual es- 
cort of a servant. 

These solitary excursions had 
been at first confined to Selsden 
itself; then ‘extended to Bellairs, 
her home also, in a sense, and very 
near. Where was the harm in 
this? As a child she had been 
accustomed to scour the paternal 
acres all day long on her pony; 
as a young lady to ride freely 
about the park, at least, without a 
groom at her horse’s heels. Sels- 
den and Bellairs were such close 
neighbours, with only a stretch of 
down between. A short canter 
brought her from one to the other, 
and there was seldom anybody 
but an agricultural labourer to see 
or be shocked. But sometimes 
she had ridden round by Boregate, 
once or twice gone as far as Lock- 
haven. This was a gay, noisy, 
populous seaport, and to be met 
riding alone on its outskirts was 
enough to originate among gossips 
there the report and belief that 
this was her constant practice. 

Thus, though such masculine 
independence was reckoned very 
‘fast’ and objectionable, her ap- 
paritions, however rare, excited no 
surprise. 

We were in October. The au- 
tumnal gales had set in with un- 
usual violence that year, and the 
season was wet and wild. On the 
afternoon of our visit to Selsden 
there had been a lull, which was 
followed in the night by heavy 
rain. 

Then began one of those utterly 
reprobate wet days, when all 
weather-vices, even those usually 
counted incompatible, meet and 
run riot—wild wind, soaking tor- 
rents of rain dashing in cross di- 
rections, thunderstorms hanging 
about. The atmosphere was tho- 
roughly disturbed. The barometer 
seemed to have gone mad, and 
weather prophets were nonplussed. 
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No one could dream of taking 
a walk that day. Ethel and 
Claude decided that after lunch. 
They established themselves com- 
fortably in the two best armchairs 
of the sitting-room, and betook 
themselves respectively to the 
study of the poems of Algernon 
Swinburne and William Blake. 

Towards four o’clock I suddenly 
announced an intention of going 
out. I hated constitutionals, but 
my perverse longing that day for 
fresh air and exercise was too 
strong for me. I said I should 
walk to Lockhaven and back. 
Could no one give me an errand 
to do in the town, ‘just for an 
object’ ? 

The twins pronounced me a 
lunatic. 

‘You will ruin everything you 
have on,’ said Ethel. 

‘ And catch bronchitis, and die,’ 
added Claude, ‘to a certainty. 
But whatever you do, mind not 
to take out my new umbrella.’ 

I laughed, but was obstinate. 
Four walls made a prison that 
day, and iron bars a cage. As go 
I would, my mother suggested 
that I might get as far as the 
Lockhaven station, and try to 
procure her an evening paper, with 
the latest particulars of a sensa- 
tional trial then going on, and in 
which both she and the twins 
took the most profound interest. 

Half an hour's plodding, in 
a waterproof suit, down a high- 
road in the direst state of sludge, 
cooled my activity wonderfully. 
It was hard work to make head 
against the wind and rain that 
beat in my face. But I fought 
my way on, and neared Lockhaven 
at last. 

‘How desolate Selsden must 
look to-day!’ said I to myself ; 
‘how the gale will howl as it 
careers round the house! It must 
be dreary for Hilda. I wonder 
what she thinks of, sitting there 
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with nothing to do but to listen 
to this ? 

Just as the thought crossed my 
head, my ear caught the sound of 
a horse’s tramp behind me. Some 
one was cantering steadily down 
the heavy road. In a few minutes 
Hilda herself passed me, on her 
favourite mare, Ginevra. The 
blinding rain and my discreet 
waterproof domino had prevented 
her from recognising me as she 
went by. I noticed also that she 
wore a very thick veil. 

‘Rather a late ride for her 
to take, considering the distance 
from Selsden, and the bad wea- 
ther. She can hardly get back 
before dark,’ I soliloquised, pusz- 
zled. 

She had quickly distanced me, 
down the road, but I saw that she 
took the same direction as that in 
which I was bound, turning off 
to the Lockhaven station outside 
the town. 

Close by were some large sta- 
bles, well known to such of the 
country gentry as jobbed their 
horses, and to Mr. and Mrs. Ge- 
rard, doubtless, among the rest. 

Halfa dozen ostlers and grooms 
rushed at once to attend Hilda, 
and receive her orders as she rode 
up. She dismounted, gave some 
directions to the men, and, leaving 
her horse in their charge, walked 
off quickly to the station, which 
was about a hundred yardsdistant. 

The down train from London 
was due in five minutes. Was 
Jasper coming? Or was it mere 
restlessness, as with me, that had 
brought her out in the storm ? 

When I reached the bookstall 
on the platform I looked round 
for her, but she was gone. I did 
my errand, and then was about to 
leave the station. But a mastor- 
ing impulse, not of curiosity, but 
of nervous dread, moved me to 
turn back and glance into the 
waiting-room. 











She was there, I shall never 
forget the spectacle: the close, 
dingy, miserable, dusky little cell ; 
the slippery, black - horsehair 
chairs and sofa, thick with the 
dust of ages; the staring texts 
printed in large letters, and hang- 
ing on the walls; on the table a 
tract or two and a decanter of 
stagnant water ; and quite alone in 
the midst of the squalor, Hilda 
standing pale and expectant, her 
riding-dress gracefully looped up, 
her face how handsome still, 
though, at that moment, it struck 
me, for the first time, that the 
world’s finger had touched her 
beauty unkindly. 

‘Hilda!’ I uttered, in amaze- 
ment, ‘ you here ? 

At the sound of her name she 
started violently, with the sense- 
less, guilty panic of one who sees 
latent retribution everywhere, and 


shrinks from it. It was Hilda, as | 


I had seen her once, face to face, 
at Adlerberg. But this time she 
looked unspeakably relieved to see 
only myself, one from whom she 
had little or nothing left to hide. 

*Yes, yes,’ she replied hurried- 
ly, confusedly; ‘I—I have come 
down—to meet Jasper.’ 

The equinoctial gales raging 
outside, the rain drenching the 
station walls and windows, with 
what an uproar, what glee, they 
seemed to give the lie direct to 
her words! I looked up into her 
face. 

‘Come down to meet Jasper !’ 
I echoed derisively, and laughed, 
for I knew as well as she that it 
was a lie. 

The engine whistle sounded. 

* At last, at last ’ I heard her 
whisper to herself. The train 
was five minutes late, perhaps, 
but she had lived all her life over 
again in those few moments. 

‘ It is not Jasper.’ The words, 
that burst from me in spite of 
myself, she overheard. 
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‘Go, Maisie, go,’ she began ex- 
citedly, losing reserve and self- 
control in the tumult of the mo- 
ment ; ‘ forget-—forgive—I mean 
put all this out of your head. I 
have thrown everything over- 
board for him—for Leopold. He 
is to meet me here. In a few 
hours we shall have left England.’ 

Blight and perdition! ‘ Ful- 
filled, fulfilled’ I stammered 
wildly, trembling from head to 
foot with a strange agitation near- 
ly as violent and as painful as 
Hilda’s. Words choked me. I 
turned away. I shrank with a 
feeling of loathing from the very 
shadow of Meredith. But, as I 
crossed the platform, a kind of 
unpleasant fascination forced me 
to look back. The train had 
stopped ; the passengers had al- 
ready alighted. There were not 
more than half a dozen, and, as 
I saw at one glance, Leopold 
Meredith was not among them. 

This staggered me. I thought 
of Hilda, overwrought as she was, 
waiting with consuming impa- 
tience for him to join her, and 
the idea of the shock the dis- 
covery must cause her filled 
me with sudden, infinite pity. I 
turned back. I was not her friend, 
and even had I been, she was past 
a friend’s help, but there would 
have been inhumanity in desert- 
ing her then and there. I waited. 
The next minute, the suspense 
becoming intolerable, she had left 
the waiting-room, and we met on 
the platform. 

‘He is not here,’ I said. 

Her look of utter consternation 
startled and shocked me, even now. 

‘Impossible, impossible !’ she 
muttered, looking hurriedly about ; 
but so it was. Then—she could 
not shriek, or wring her hands, or 
faint, with some half a dozen un- 
suspicious railway-porters looking 
on; but she stood like one half- 
stunned for the moment. I re- 
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mained by her, hesitating, at a 
loss what to say or do. 

‘Don’t leave me" she entreated, 
in a hoarse whisper; and her 
hand grasped my arm for support. 
Instinctively she pulled down 
her veil, to hide such a look of 
consuming anxiety as had never 
been forced into that face before. 

Then she took out her watch. 
Half-past five. The next train 
was due in about an hour. I 
could guess from her countenance 
the thoughts and conjectures flit- 
ting through her mind. ‘ He has 
been delayed. There has perhaps 
been an accident.’ Yet no; there 
are cases and crises when delays 
and accidents may not, must not, 
occur. 

‘I only ask you to walk with 
me a little way into the town—as 
far as the post-office, she said 
presently, in a low tone. ‘ Don’t 
refuse. You can leave me there, 
if you like; but I cannot, dare 
not, go alone !’ 

I bent my head in silent assent. 
It seemed as if, in retribution 
for my old spent rancour, I was 
sentenced now to stand by and 
look on at her soul’s tragedy to 
the very end. Not a word passed 
between us as we walked along. 
What words were possible ? What 
consolation, what redemption, 
could an apostle have preached 
here, and been heard ? 

I might have parted with her 
at the door of the post-office; but 
she was evidently not in a fit 
state to be left alone, and I fol- 
lowed her inside. 

There she asked carelessly, 
‘Any letters for Miss Harvey, 
Selsden Court ? 

This girl, her friend, accomplice 
—all was plain at last—had be- 
yond doubt lent her name for the 
correspondence. 

There were no letters, Hilda 
was told; but a telegram to that 
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address had just arrived, and was 








on the point of being sent off to 
Selsden. It should have come 
that morning, but had been un- 
avoidably delayed, owing to the 
havoc made by the gale among 
the telegraph-wires, that had in- 
tercepted communication with 
London for several hours, and 
thrown everything into confusion. 

She had presence of mind to 
turn away first towards the door, 
and then she tore open the mes- 
sage. What she read seemed to 
go through her like a sudden 
poison. Hercountenance changed ; 
she could not breathe; her lips 
were clenched, and her fingers 
closed with a tight grip round 
the paper they crushed. Instan- 
taneously I drew her out into the 
passage, where we were not over- 
looked. 

‘What is it? I asked ; every 
other feeling merged in the com- 
passion of one human creature for 
another in the utter despair that 
I saw before me. 

She replied, straining her voice 
to speak, ‘He cannot come. His 
brother, Lord Meredith, died this 
morning suddenly.’ 

How the world’s face had 
changed for Hilda in that one 
turn of the wheel ! 

Gone, the vision of a six 
menths’ paradise certain,—to be 
made the path to a more enduring 
triumph, over the wrung hearts 
and spoilt lives of others,—or 
whatever else her sated, jaded 
ambition may have desired and 
anticipated. Gone for good. One 
had stepped in between her and 
the strange Dead-Sea fruit she 
coveted: Death, ay, and the 
world—her god and her lover's. 
He and she were worldlings first, 
lovers afterwards. Leopold is 
Lord Meredith now. 

To him that means more than 
a coronet, large property, large 
income, and prominent position. 
All these leave him no longer 














free. The compass of selfishness, 
that pointed to one track yester- 
day, warns him off it to-day. His 
thoughts must turn to his wife 
and her boy, his heir. Another 
step, and he will have put an 
impassable barrier between him- 
self and them. Shall he not 
pause to ask if he can repair the 
wrong already done, and turn 
back at the eleventh hour, but 
before it is too late, and he has 
thrown even shame away ? 

‘He says he will write,’ mut- 
tered Hilda idiotically—‘ write / 

Ah, she felt he hung back, and 
felt why. He was hers to com- 
mand no more. The catastrophe 
that had fallen must part them 
at present, if not for ever. 

She was beginning to recover 
from the shock of the blow, to 
realise the necessity for some kind 
of action. She seemed to be 


casting about in her mind what, 


to do; drew her hand over her 
eyes as if to brush away a mist, 
and said in her natural voice, 

‘I must get home?’ 

‘Home!’ I exclaimed. The 
demon was up in me all at once, 
struggling with pity, and ready to 
crush it down, as the revolting 
picture arose again of Hilda and 
falsehood triumphant. 

‘I must; I must! O, if it 
should be too late ? with a sud- 
den awakening of fear in look 
and tone. ‘But there must be 
time still. I shall save myself.’ 

‘ What do you mean? 

‘Jasper cannot arrive before 
eleven,’ she continued agitatedly. 
‘ He is not coming to Lockhaven, 
but by the other line to F—, and 
will drive over. I shall get back 
hours before him yet.’ 

I was mute. ‘True to your- 
self,’ thought I, ‘and false up to 
the end.’ 

She had taken hold of my arm, 
and now drew me out of the 
building and up the streets to- 
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wards the stables, where she had 
left Ginevra. 

‘Is it safe to ride? said I 
ironically. The wind was rising 
higher and higher, and thunder 
rolled in the distance. ‘Are you 
not afraid ? 

She laughed at the idea. ‘O, 
Jenny and I have weathered 
worse storms together than this. 
Six o’clock. She will bring me 
to Selsden in two hours, or less.’ 

‘It will be pitch dark very 
soon.’ It was dusk already. 

‘So much the better. I shall 
not be recognised. Come on.’ 

‘Do stop and consider,’ I 
urged, as another thunderclap 
sounded. To me—no Amazon— 
the ride, under such circum- 
stances, appeared foolhardy in the 
extreme. ‘ Could you not remain 
for the night with some of your 
friends here, or at Boregate or 
Bellairs ; the gale would be reason 
enough ?” 

The idea of her going de- 
liberately to meet Jasper with a 
lie in her mouth seemed such a 
piece of villanous effrontery that 
I thought even she must shrink 
from it. 

She turned to me defiantly, and 
said, ‘Jasper will know every- 
thing if he arrives first. Did I 
care when I rode away? I even 
wished him to know. So I left a 
letter—I thought we should have 
sailed when he read it.’ 

We were close upon the stables, 
where several ostlers were hanging 
about. ‘I told them that Mr. 
Gerard was perhaps coming down 
by the train, and that I should 
drive home with him, and send 
over for Ginevra to-morrow. I 
shall say he has not come.’ 

How she could lie! Spirits, 
prudence, entire self-control, were 
rapidly returning to her. Like 
all who are not hampered by con- 
science, good feeling, or self-re- 
spect, she could realise a situation, 
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make the best of it, and act as 
was best for her own advantage 


all in a minute. But there was 
fear behind, driving her on. 

I stood by, scarcely yet quite 
believing she would go. The 
grooms who brought out the mare 
remonstrated civilly. It was not 
a fit evening for a lady to ride, 
especially on the rovgh and 
broken read to Selsden. She 
ridiculed their expostulations. In 
vain they shook their heads at 
the obstinacy and headstrong 
daring of the fair woman. Physi- 
cally brave she had always been, 
and, with this present danger 
of self-wrought ruin before her 
eyes, she might well be insensible 
to animal terrors. 

Moreover, Satan knows what 
disenchantment her lover's pro- 
motion in the social scale, and 
their thus altered relations, have 
begun to work on her already. 

She mounted lightly, fee’d the 
attendants, and gave one parting 
look at me, no longer beseeching, 


(To be continued.) 
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nor contrite, nor pitiable, but bold 
and defiant. She knew I should 
never betray her, and had no fear 
of me. Our old relation to each 
other was there again. All sup- 
plication, all wretchedness, van- 
ished from her face, all compassion 
and relenting from my mind, as 
she rode off, cantered down the 
road, and soon disappeared in the 
dusk. 

‘Long live treachery ! I could 
have shouted in mockery. She 
will guide Ginevra home with a 
cool and unerring hand; reach 
Selsden, where her letter lies un- 
opened—destroy it; and Jasper, 
when he returns a few hours later, 
will find his hearth as usual ; his 
wife waiting for him, calm, smiling 
—caressing, perhaps, the better 
to disguise the perfidy one would 
think must burn through each 
word, look, and act of hers to- 
night. 

‘Is there a God in heaven? 
my heart cried wildly, drearily. 
‘ Justice—justice! Is it dead? 
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RIVER RHYMES. 
No. IV. A TEMPLE LUNCHEON. 
An intercepted Letter, 


—_——_ 


I. 
Dear Ross, 
I’m sure I sha’n’t forget— 
That is, I always shall remember— 
The very brightest day, my pet, 


We had throughout this dull November ! 


I went last Monday, you must know, 
With Dolly, Mrs. 8., and Clarry, 
To see the Temple flower-show, 
And, best of all, to lunch with Harry ! 
Il. 
We saw the gardens—’twould be sport 


To make the Benchers play lawn-tennis— 


And chambers in a dingy court 


Where Fanny Bolton nursed Pendennis : 


The rooms where Goldsmith lived and died, 
The sycamore where Johnson prated ; 
The house where Pip did once reside, 


The Fountain where sweet Ruth Pinch waited ! 


Ill. 

We met with two of Harry’s chums, 

In Garden Court we longed to tarry ; 
We gazed upon chrysanthemums, 

And had a glimpse of Serjeant Parry! 
And mingling sweetly one perceives— 

Mid laughter light and girlish gabble— 
The sighing of the autumn leaves, 

And singing of the Fountain’s babble! 


IV. 
We grasped a massive balustrade— 


The date, they said, was Sixteen Thirty— 


The way was dark, and I’m afraid 

We found the staircase rather dirty. 
When at the chambers we arrive, 

Old recollections not a few come, 
We half expect to see young Clive, 


George Warrington, or Colonel Newcome. 


v. 
Ah, what a spot, my dearest Rose, 
To muse upon this queer old Den is ! 
To catalogue its curios 
I'm sure unable quite my pen is ! 
No. CXCI. 
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A Temple Luncheon. 






But from its panes we gaze upon 
The misty midday sun a-quiver ; 
The red-sailed: barges drifting on, 
The sparkle of the dear old River! 





VI. 

And then my thoughts drift back again 

To those bright happy days at Hurley— 
A pleasure strongly dashed with pain— 

(O, Harry’s locks are brown and curly !) 
Ah me! it was a pleasant scene, 

If only— Yes, but p’r’aps one couldn't ! 
Alas, the things that might have been ! 

But as they were not, p’r’aps they shouldn’t ! 


vil. 

But, Rose, the luncheon! It was grand— 

The oak you know, my love, was sported— 
And all the speeches, understand, 

Were much too good to be reported. 
There’s Clarry and big Charlie Clough— 

It is a case! I think they'll marry— 
I wonder who is good enough 

For handsome, gray-eyed, laughing Harry? 


Vill. 


It soon grew dark, but I could see 

That clearly no one did desire light ; 
Miss Dolly and young Freddy B. 

Were spooning by the fitful firelight. 
We stayed till late, for Mrs. S. 

The most enduring chaperone is. 
And Harry sang! I must confess 

His voice the richest baritone is. 


IX. 
Ah, how the moments quickly flit 
In song and talk and playful banter ! 
The motto on the sundial writ 
Is Pereunt et imputantur. 
I’m rather sad! Ah, what’s the use? 
I know you'll think I’m very silly; 
Although I am a little goose, 
I always am, yours truly, Mitty. 
J. ASHBY-STERRY. 














SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE CAT. 
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Tue Cat is one of the most famous 
establishments for the retail sale 
of gin to be found in or about 
London. Fifteen years ago, speak- 
ing figuratively, the Cat, as com- 
pared with the edifice that now 
bears that sign, was no more than 
a mere blind kitten, that might or 
might not escape the fatal pail : 
a dingy little public-house in 
what then was a by-street, with a 
bar no more capacious than an or- 
dinary pantry, and with a mite of 
a bar-parlour behind, in which the 
landlord and landlady took their 
meals, with the door open and ex- 
posed to the public gaze because 


of their inability to afford the ex-. 


pense ofabarmaid. Fifteen years 
ago only! Now attached to the 
Cat is a handsome coach-house and 
stabling. Within may be found 
a fashionable mail-phaeton and a 
dog-cart, the property of the present 
proprietor, Mr. Chowler. Mr. 
Chowler knows what it is to sit 
behind a good horse. In his 
stables hé has three of those 
animals, not to mention the pony 
eon which Master Chowler takes 
his airings of a morning. It is 
well known in the neighbourhood, 
which is particularly squalid and 
dirty, that a rankling thorn in Mr. 
Chowler’s pride is the fried-fish 
shop next to the coach-house. In 
the old times Chowler himself kept 
that shop, and Mrs. C., whose com- 
mon outdoor wear now is sealskins 
and gold chains, dutifully assisted 
her husband in making money by 
attending to the frying-pan. There 
is bad blood between Mr. Chowler 
and the present fishmonger, who 
brutally makes jokes of the state- 
ment of the former that the health 


of his family, and of-Mrs. C. in par- 
ticular, suffers from the malodor- 
ous effluvium which pervades the 
neighbourhood when his cookery 
is at full blast. He declares that 
Chowler objects simply because 
he does not like to be so constantly 
reminded of his humble origin ; 
and it is even said that in the 
malevolence of his, the fried-fish 
monger’s, heart he is in the habit, 
when the silver-plated horses are 
harnessed to the fashionable 
mail-phaeton,and Mr. and Mrs. C., 
arrayed in all their glory, are about 
to step into that vehicle, of stirring 
up his fire and setting the fat in the 
pan frizzling and fuming, so that 
his neighbour’s offended nostrils 
may receive the full benefit of it. 
But Mr. Chowler has his compen- 
sations. Noman stands higher in 
the esteem of the ‘trade.’ At the 
Licensed Victuallers’ banquet, the 
chairman, when he comes to speak 
of princely patronsand of those who 
have deservedly attained high and 
proud positions in the liquor in- 
terest, invariably looks unmistak- 
ably in Mr. Chowler’s direction, 
and that gentleman as invariably 
glances up towards the ladies’ gal- 
lery, where, in a conspicuous seat, 
may be seen Mrs. Chowler, twink- 
ling like ajeweller’s show-case, and 
a buzz ofadmiration is audible in 
the hall. Mr. Chowler, however, is 
not a man to presume on these 
tokens of ‘ the trade’s’ appreciation 
ofhis eminence. Itis his delight to 
speak of the Cat as his ‘little shop,’ 
and he will facetiously allude to 
the handsome bays and the mail- 
phaeton as his ‘donkey barrow.’ 
Responding to his health-drinking, 
he admits that he is just able to 
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live, and that he even hopesshortly, 
if his affairs continue to prosper, 
to add an onion or two to his cus- 
tomary dinner of bread-and-cheese. 
There is, of course, immense laugh- 
ter at this, because it is very well 
known that it was but the other 
day when he- flatly declined to 
accept the sum of 17,500/. for the 
good-will of the Cat, the lease of 
which has yet five-and-forty years 
to run. 

When I heard of this I could 
not believe that it was true, and 
an opportunity occurring, I spoke 
of the matter to an individual who 
is in a position to know all about 
it. He assured me it was quite 
correct. The sum mentioned had 
been offered and declined ; ‘ and no 
wonder,’ said my informant, ‘when 
he is “ doing” about eight hundred 
a month.’ 

* Am I to understand from that, 
that his monthly dealings in such 
a poverty-stricken locality as that 
in which the Cat is situated 
amount to the enormous sum you 
mention? I asked, with some sur- 
prise. 

* Precisely.’ 

‘But possibly Mr. Chowler 
does a wholesale trade as well 
as a retail—sends out gallons of 
spirits and wines by the dozen to 
private customers ? 

‘ Nothing of the kind,’ respond- 
ed my friend ; ‘ Chowler’sisstrictly 
a bar-trade, and nearly the whole 
of it is done by means of measures 
of which a half-pint is the largest. 
I will venture to say that, out of 
every pound taken over the counter 
at the Cat, fifteen shillings is re- 
ceived in separate sums under six- 
pence. You should look in there 
one Saturday night, and then you 
would at once understand. how it 
is done.’ 

On the face of it this was 
simple advice, but by no means so 
easy to adopt as at first sight 
might appear. To merely ‘ look 





Saturday Night at the Cat. 


in’ at the crowded bar of a public- 
house, or even to go the length of 
ordering a glass ofsomething there, 
and lingering over it to the utmost 
limits of the barmaid’s patience, 
would be doing the subject scant 
justice. To scout all thoughts 
of consequences, and ‘go in’ for 
a long evening in company with 
such an unlovely assemblage as 
one might, after what my friend 
had told me, not unnaturally ex- 
pect to meet there, was an under- 
taking to be avoided if possible. 
To be sure it was no particular 
business of mine, and I might 
think no more of the matter. But 
I could not banish it from my 
mind. All day long, and with an 
occasional waking up in the night, 
I was haunted by the arithmetical 
problem : given the price of half 
a quartern of gin at twopence half- 
penny, how many customers, each 
one swallowing, say, two half-quar- 
terns, would Mr. Chowler require 
to serve in the course of a month, 
Sundaysincluded, before he amass- 
ed the sum of eight hundred 
pounds? I believe that I could 
have worked the sum quite easily 
had it been put as gills or half- 
gills of water or oil or vinegar ; 
but there was something in the 
fact of its being gin that I was 
required to account for, and its 
being meted in ‘quartern’ and 
‘half-quartern’ measures, thatsome- 
how involved the whole business 
in such frightful confusion, that in 
self-defence I was driven to the 
conclusion that the shortest way 
out of the difficulty would be to 
take the evidence of my eyesight 
in the best way I could. Good 
fortune assisted me materially in 
this respect. Without stating 
exactly where Mr. Chowler and 
his Cat reside, I may say that it 
is on the Surrey side of the river 
Thames, and that it is not a hun- 
dred miles from the New Cut, and 
something under a hundred and 











twenty from that notorious market- 
ing place of the poor known as 


Lambeth Marsh. Within a con- 
venient distance of Mr. Chowler’s 
‘little gold-mine,’ as his friends 
affectionately speak of it, is a tall 
warehouse or factory, the upper 
windows of which command an 
uninterrupted view of the gin- 
palace and its surroundings; the 
former, with its glare and glitter, 
its mahogany panels, its tablets of 
dazzling green and gold, its flash- 
ing silvered glass, and its prodi- 
gality of gorgeous lamps, looking 
as though it could never have been 
deliberately designed to stand there, 
and to have arrived at its present 
magnificent completeness, by gra- 
dual process, but rather as though 
some mischievous modern Aladdin 
had summoned that most wicked of 
all wicked genii, the demon Alco- 
hol, to do his bidding, and lo, next 
morning, in the midst of the homes 
of squalor, and the foul courts and 
alleys where little children pine 
and starve for wholesome food and 
pure air, and where rags and vice 
and penury in its ugliest shapes 
prevail unchecked and uncared for, 
there appeared a beautiful palace, 
the owner of which was a Cat, 
velvety, sleek, and seemingly with- 
out a claw to scratch with, who 
purred a welcome to all who by 
hook or by crook could furnish 
their pocket with money, to be 
passed over the counter in ex- 
change for the waters of delight, 
red, yellow, and white, of which 
there was such an abundant store 
in the palace cellars. 

It was but barely dusk when I 
sat down at my post of observation, 
and in the long narrow market 
street below busy preparations 
were making for the Saturday- 
night throng that would be sure 
by and by to arrive. Judging 
from the nature of the wares that 
were being put in order for sale, 
there did not appear much chance 
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of Mr. Chowler taking his average 
sum of twenty pounds or so that 
evening ; everything was so mean 
and paltry, and so evidently se- 
lected to meet the requirements of 
a number of persons whose exist- 
ence was a scramble from hand to 
mouth, and who never were able 
to make both ends meet without 
a desperate stretching of the ma- 
terial. There were the butchers’ 
shops, the proprietors of which 
were in a mighty hurry to set their 
flaring gas-jets blazing, so as to lend 
an artificial complexion to the 
skinny yellow carcasses and joints 
of mutton and the pale pink beef ; 
the greengrocer, the staple of 
whose stock was potatoes, mounds 
and tons of them at so many 
pounds for a penny that any one 
not in the secret could but won- 
der how the shopkeeper contrived 
to do business at such a ruinous 
rate. My high perch at the win- 
dow, however, provided me with 
a key to the mystery. It enabled 
me to see over a screen at the back 
of these cheap potato-shops, where 
in each case immense quantities 
of the much-esteemed vegetable 
were being ‘roused’ round and 
round in vats of water, the power 
being horse-power, and the villan- 
ous object to cause the potatoes 
to imbibe so much of the aqueous 
element that they became heavy 
as stones. There were the fish- 
stalls, heaped with the cheapest 
and commonest of fish; and the 
barrows of the costermongers, piled 
with Covent Garden refuse and all 
manner of green stuff, on which 
the magic art of the ‘renovator’ had 
been skilfully exercised to restore 
it from the yellow of decay to 
its pristine lively hue. Besides 


these hucksters who traded in eat- 
ables, there were dozens and scores 
of others who dealt in all manner 
of second-hand flinders and frip- 
pery for female adornment, and 
old-clothes merchants who laid 
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out their store of coats, waistcoats, 
and trousers on a sheet spread in 
themuddy roadway; and traffickers 
in second-hand boots and shoes, 
who madeadisplay ofhighlows and 
bluchers on the edge of the pave- 
ment. Poverty everywhere, even 
to the toys. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to get together a market- 
able quantity of children’s second- 
hand toys, but those who had 
them to sell in this region of 
grim money-grubbing came as 
close to it as possible by offering, 
at a prodigious reduction from 
prime cost, broken and damaged 
goods from the wholesale ware- 
houses in Houndsditch : noseless 
Punches, clockwork mice whose 
interior mechanism had become 
deranged, dolls of high connections 
of the best wax, and wearing real 
hair, but who were in some way 
the victims of maiming and con- 
tusion. But it was unmistakable 
that the juvenile population of 
the locality were not without 
proper pride. Other children’s 
‘leavings,’ however dainty, were 
not to their taste. It was not as 
though the children of poverty 
were not specially catered for by 
those whose bread depends on 
studying their likes and dislikes. 
There, as I can plainly make out, 
in a half-dozen places are their 
proper toymen with an ample stock 
of ‘hard-working cobblers’ at a 
halfpenny each, the spliced limbs 
of that industrious mechanic being 
governed by a string, which on 
being tugged sets the cobbler hawl- 
ing at his waxends and an old 
boot, until his rolling eyes seem as 
though they would start out of his 
head. There are a drunken wash- 
erwoman and Snip the tailor on 
the same principle, and- they 
appear to go off, considering the 
hardness of the times, at a toler- 
ably brisk rate. 

It was not, however, until the 
darkness of night, about half-past 
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six, fairly set in, and the street 
below was lit through its entire 
length with flame jets from gas 
and oil and naphtha, that the 
crowd began to make its appear- 
ance. From my observatory I 
could see through the whole 
breadth of the plate-glass windows 
of the Cat, and scarcely a yard of 
the ample space before the bar pro- 
vided by five compartments was 
hidden from me. There had been 
not much trade doing at that es- 
tablishment as yet ; but the decks 
were cleared for action, and the 
crew of muscular barmen were evi- 
dently prepared foraction. There 
were four of them, strong and 
hearty fellowsin their shirt-sleeves, 
which were rolled back above their 
elbows, and with white aprons, 
but with neither shirt-collar nor 
neckerchief, the object evidently 
being to avoid any superfluous in- 
cumbrance that might impede 
free action when the time for 
displaying it arrived. Mr. Chow- 
ler was present, but he wore his 
glossy hat and his black coat, and 
his frilled shirt with the emerald 
studs, and lounged negligently at 
the door of the private bar, smok- 
ing a cigar in a manner admirably 
adapted for the display of the two 
large diamond rings with which 
his short and chubby little finger 
was adorned. The queen was in 
her counting-house counting out 
the money. In other words, Mrs. 
Chowler, wearing the sleeves of 
her black-satin gown short enough 
to fairly reveal her heavy bullion 
bracelets, was busy in the parlour 
with a cash-box and a tray, setting 
out countless heaps of change for 
sovereigns and half - sovereigns 
handily counted and all ready. 
Seven—half-past seven came, 
and at present the four stalwart 
barmen had had such an easy time 
of it, that I began to think that I 
had unfortunately hit on an ex- 
ceptionally slack night. But my 

















alarms were soon dissipated. At 
half-past seven I counted six- 
teen people drinking at the 
bars; at a quarter to eight 
there were thirty-three; at a 
quarter past eight there were so 
many, and the five doors were so 
constantly opening and shutting 
for the egress and ingress of cus- 
tomers, that I found it impossible 
to keep count, and gave up the 
task as hopeless. There was no 
rush as yet. However elaborate 
might be the carving and gild- 
ing and cumbrous ornamenta- 
tion on the liquor-vending 
side of the bar, the most rigid 
economy as regards space was 
observed on the drinking side of 
it. In each of its five compart- 
ments—which included the great 
principal one, capable of affording 
standing-room for perhaps a hun- 
dred persons—everything was as 
naked and bare as a warehouse. 
Not a chair, nota form, to sit on ; 
not a table or so much as an up- 
turned tub to rest a glass or pot 


on. But as there was by no means" 


room enough at the long length 
of bar to accommodate the groups 
of friendly drinkers who, as the 
night advanced, poured in thicker 
and faster, there was nothing for 
them to do but to stand in the 
midst of the restless mob in clus- 
ters, sore pressed for elbow-room 
as they turned their measure of 
gin into the glasses, or raised the 
shining quart-pot out of which 
they were amicably swigging. 

I never should have believed, 
had I not witnessed it, that a 
craving for such terribly expen- 
sive stimulants as gin, rum, and 
whisky, but especially for the 
first-named spirit, could have 
seized with a grip so inexorable 
on folks who could so ill afford to 
indulge it. It was as though gin 
was the one necessity of life, and 
all other things were luxuries, in 
the purchase of which it became 
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every one to observe the strictest 
economy, so that the main require- 
ment might not suffer. I could 
see women haggling for miserable 
scraps of meat at the butcher's 
shop, and pondering on the price 
asked per pound for it with 
puckered lips and anxious head- 
shaking and furtive counting of 
money, who, when the shabby 
scrag was secured, hurried straight 
to the Cat, and, hobnobbing to- 
gether as friends and neighbours, 
swallow each their couple of ‘half- 
quarterns,’ and with it the price 
of a four-pound loaf, before the 
clock in the bar had told off ten 
minutes. I saw a man, a poor 
tattered wretch, endeavouring to 
bargain with a second-hand shoe- 
vendor for a pair of boots some- 
thing better than his own, which 
hung about his feet mere wrecks 
of rusty leather. But they couldn't 
agree on a price. It wasn’t much 
they differed over, for, my window 
being open, I distinctly heard the 
boot-vendor call after the man, 
‘ Another tuppence and your old 
uns, and they’re yourn ’ Perhaps 
if one of the five mahogany jaws 
of the Cat had not stood so con- 
veniently ajar at that moment, he 
of the old boots might have come 
to terms, and been able for the 
ensuing month to have gone about 
dry shod. The Cat caught him, 
however, and, seemingly, with no 
more free-will than a mouse in the 
mouth of the real grimalkin, he 
approached the bar, and there 
stuck—for I kept my eye on him— 
for two hours at least, during which 
time he must have had his two- 
penny-halfpenny measure replen- 
ished six times. It is mightily 
hard, with such evidence before 
one, to believe that gin is all de- 
lusion, a trap and a snare, mere 
emptiness and vexation of spirit. 
Anyhow, it is undoubtedly a temp- 
tation—I speak from that night's 
experience—against which not two 
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in every ten of a promiscuous mob 
of the hard-working and poverty- 
pinched are proof. There was a 
pawnbroker’s shop a little way 
down the street, which to the very 
door, and even out on the pave- 
ment, was crowded with poor wo- 
men who had come to redeem the 
clothes necessary for Sunday wear, 
and which had been temporarily 
mortgaged for food, perhaps, during 
the week. Almost invariably, 
and as though they were compel- 
led by the law todo it, these women 
carried their ransomed bundles 
into the Cat, and wagged their 
heads as they discoursed the hard- 
ness of the times, and drank each 
other ‘ better luck’ at the cost of 
a precious sixpence. The miser- 
able-looking old toyseller who 
dealt in hard-working cobblers 
appeared to carry to the Cat the 
first halfpence he took. Indeed 
it must have been so ; for having 
swallowed his gin—not more than 
a pen’orth, I should think, by the 
small dimensions of the glass—in- 
stead of returning to his business, 
he went elbowing his way through 
the crowd that was drinking, and 
having, after much solicitude, dis- 
posed of two cobblers, he treated 
himself to a second pen’orth of gin 
on the strength of his good fortune. 

By ten o'clock the bar was 
crammed full as it would hold, 
many indeed, after vainly endea- 
vouring to wriggle their way 
through the press and reach the 
bar, giving up the task as hopeless, 
and pushing their way back into 
the street again. As for the four 
muscular barmen, nimble as harle- 
quins though they were, and dex- 
terous as jugglers in drawing 
liquor and giving change, they 
must have been men of immense 
physical capacity to have with- 
stood the heavy and increasing 
strain that was put on them. Mr. 
Chowler’s equanimity, however, 
was not disturbed. He took no 
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active part in the business beyond 
appearing at intervals of about a 
quarter of an hour to sweep out 
the tills and carry away the booty 
in a bag. My friend was quite 
right. A ‘look in’ at the Cat on 
Saturday night had made it plain 
to me why Mr. Chowler refrained 
from selling his little gold-mine 
at the price offered. Why should 
he dispose of it at all, when it was 
his own Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
secured to him by lease for five- 
and-forty years, with nothing for 
him to do but dig up gold and 
silver, exerting himself so little 
over the process that he could 
wear his hat and smoke a choice 
havannah the while? Who shall 
say him nay? 

Those who so persistently fight 
the up-hill battle in hope of ob- 
taining, if not the total abolition, 
at least some abatement, of this 
gigantic evil, will have little or 
nothing to thank the Legislature 
for should success attend their 
efforts. Indeed it may with truth 
be said that there never was a 
time when the publican received 
more tender consideration at the 
hands of those by virtue of whose 
authority he wields his immense 
privileges. Take even the ques- 
tion of adulteration. Under the 
recent law to suppress this system 
of robbery, the vendor of malt 
and other intoxicating liquors is 
liable to heavy penalty, should 
he for the increase of his profit 
endeavour to pass off the sophis- 
ticated article for the real. It is 
a positive fact that there is not in 
London one publican in twenty 
but in some form or another, and 
in some shape or another, breaks 
this law; but he does so with 
impunity. There is nevera week 
passes but there appears in the 
newspapers cases of fraudulent 
milk-sellers being summoned and 
heavily fined for the reckless use 
of water ; cheesemongers are haled 














up before the magistrate for play- 
ing dishonest tricks with butter ; 
grocers are made to suffer for 
mingling chicory with coffee ; but 
in the list of evildoers when 
does the publican’s name appear ? 
As a dealer-out of short measure, 
and as a tradesman who has for- 
feited his pots and glasses—its 
consequence— perhaps as often as 
any one; but the weight- and 
measure-examiners have nothing 
to do with the Excise or the 
Adulteration Act. 

It is not always the best way to 
bring the greatest questidn to the 
narrowest possible issue. As, for 
instance, the main charge against 
the publican, or rather against the 
system he is permitted by law to 
trade under, is that it encourages 
drunkenness. The gin- or beer- 
seller meets the accusation with a 
bold denial, and urges that he of 
all men may be relied on to do. 
what he can to discourage the vice 
in question, inasmuch as it is he 
who suffers from it. ‘Put it on 
no higher ground than self-in- 
terest,’ says the publican, ‘and it is 
manifest that I must be as anxious 
to put down bestial intoxication 
as the most stanch teetotaler of 
them all. A man drunk on my 
premises duting business hours is 
not only an intolerable nuisance 
to my well-behaved customers, 
he is likewise a hindrance to me 
and my servants. He affects my 
till. People who look in at a 
public-house, and see drunken men 
at the bar brawling and reeling, 
go away, and seek a quieter house. 
Therefore it is that no publican 
who knows his business will serve 
a man who is drunk, or encourage 
him to remain on his premises a 
minute longerthan can be avoided.’ 
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It should be distinctly understood, 
however, that by the term ‘drunk’ 
the publican means boisterously, 
offensively so. That worthy 
tradesman has no objection, tak- 
ing ‘ drunk and incapable’ as being 
represented by one hundred, forthe 
drinker to approach, say, ninety ; 
or he may go even a few degrees 
beyond, provided he has sense 
and strength enough remaining 
to steady himself sufficiently to 
be able to carry his ‘load’ 
safely offthe premises. As every 
one who has any knowledge of 
the subject is aware, it is not the 
soft-headed individual, who grows 
‘merry’ on a pint of sixpenny, 
and helplessly tipsy on two pints, 
who brings the greatest amount 
of misery on his home and his 
wife and children. The bane of 
domestic existence is ‘the soaker’ 
—the man who so habitually 
makes a beast of himself at a 
public-house bar, that the liquor 
he swallows for a considerable 
time has no other than a benumb- 
ing effect on his nervous system, 
enabling him to imbibe in the 
course ofa few hours the alcoholic 
produce of possibly a fourth of his 
week’s earnings, and that without 
making himself objectionable— 
from a publican’s point of view, 
that is to say. Next to the total 
abstainer—the individual who 
ranks lowest in the publican’s 
esteem—is he who cannot drink 
much without getting drunk ; 
while the customer he most re- 
joices in is he who can swal- 
low and pay for as much as 
would make any ordinary decent 
half-dozen men incapable, and 
then take his peaceable departure, 
swearing eternal friendship for the 
landlord and all his family. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue three magistrates had sat un- 
interruptedly far into the autumn 
afternoon, and had now retired 
to consider their decision. It was 
a distressing case, and occurring in 
Singlebridge, which is a mere 
handful of a town, provoked in- 
tense interest among the inhabi- 
tants. Everybody knew the par- 
ties concerned. Silas Westbrook, 
the reluctant prosecutor, was se- 
nior partner in an impressively 
solid firm which had flourished 
in the borough for generations. 
He enjoyed a reputation for strict 
probity and broad benevolence 
which was singularly merited. 
His son Augustus (also in the 
firm), a witness for the prosecution, 
was held in much esteem by cer- 
tain of the younger sort in Single- 
bridge, who sympathised with his 
amiable wildnesses ; and if certain 
of the older sort looked askance 
at these, why, that wasonly natural. 
About Mr. Blanchard, another wit- 
ness for the prosecution, little was 
known to the inquiring gossips. 
He had been resident with 
the Westbrooks for about eight 
months, during which period he 
had sat alongside Gus in the office 
in business hours, and had been a 
good deal about with him at other 
times. They got on amazingly 
well together, people observed, 
but despite all his efforts—and 
some of these were marked 
enough—suave Mr. Blanchard 
failed to similarly captivate Gus’s 
pretty sister Fanny. As became 
her father’s daughter, she treated 
the West Indian connection of 
her father’s firm with unfaltering 


graciousness, But her sweetest 
moods, her tenderest looks and 
gentlest tones, were not for him. 
The magician at whose bidding 
they so gladly came was Blanch- 
ard’s instinctive foe. From the 
moment Harold White, confi- 
dential clerk to the firm, and a 
potential partner therein, met and 
simply shook hands with the West 
Indian, they hated each other with 
a hatred that owed its sustenance 
on the one side to contempt, and 
on the other to malice and all un- 
charitableness. ‘To-day will behold 
the triumph or discomfiture of 
Blanchard. In the police-court 
of Singlebridge, in the presence 
of a crowd of people, the majority 
of whom are personally known to 
him, Harold White stands accused, 
on the united testimony of the 
Westbrooks, father and son, of em- 
bezzlement. 

To the profound chagrin of the 
magistrates’ clerk, who, cordially 
disliking Blanchard, wishes well 
to the accused, the latter conducts 
his own defence. As the offi- 
cial observes, talking in an under- 
tone across the table to the re- 
porters, ‘Such a course is quixo- 
tic, not to say idiotic. It is an 
ugly charge, look at it as you will, 
and ought to have been met with 
more guns than White carries. 
What does he know about cross- 
ing a witness? A lawyer up to 
his work would have made mince- 
meat of that fellow Blanchard ; 
and as for that young cub West- 
brook—’ 

‘ Silence in the court ? 

Of the four actors in the little 
drama old Mr. Westbrook betrays 
the most agitation as the opening 
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of a door at the back of the court 
heralds the return of the magis- 
trates to their seats on the bench. 
Westbrook junior is flushed and 
palpably uneasy. Blanchard, who 
is seated by the side of the prose- 
cuting solicitor, leans his head on 
his hand, and peers out balefully 
at the prisoner, who, with head 
erect and firmly-set mouth, awaits 
the declaration of his fate. The 
silence is oppressive when, in a 
voice full of feeling, the chairman 
turns to the accused and says: 
‘Harold White, I, who have 
known you for so many years, 
need not say that the long ex- 
amination which my brother- 
magistrates and myself have this 


day conducted to the very best of 


our ability has been to all of us 
fraught with considerable pain. 
The charge which has been pre- 
ferred against you is one the 
gravity of which, considering the 
nature of your relations with the 
prosecutor, it would be difficult to 
overrate. In you he reposed im- 
plicit confidence. Fora lengthen- 
ed period he regarded you—as he 
has shown in his evidence—as 
one whom it would have been an 
insult and an outrage to suspect. 
And we are bound to admit, in 
your behalf, that nothing has 
transpired in the course of this 
hearing which reflects in the least 
on your conduct during the period 
to which I refer. We have given 
due consideration to this fact in 
your favour, and have come to 
the conclusion, actuated by motives 
which we earnestly hope you will 
live to appreciate in a proper 
spirit, to dismiss this case. You 
may go.’ 

‘But my character,’ exclaimed 
White, in a voice husky with 
emotion ; ‘ who is to clear that of 
taint ? 

‘ Yourself,’ solemnly answered 
the chairman. ‘Call thenext case.’ 

Dazed, trembling under the 
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influence of warring passions, he 
left the dock and passed out of 
the court into the sunlit street. 
Whither should he direct his feet? 
As he slowly and mechanically, 
seeing nothing, hearing nothing, 
with bowed head and leaden gait, 
stole along in the direction of the 
river-side, he felt a touch on his 
arm. He paused. 

It was one of Mr. Westbrook’s 
clerks. ‘The lad’s mouth was 
tremulous with sympathy. 

‘Mr. Westbrook has sent me 
with this note, Mr. White. Is 
there any answer? 

‘Yes,’ he replied, tearing the 
paper into atoms, ‘there is. Mr. 
Westbrook wishes to seeme. Tell 
him that we shall not meet again 
until he is prepared to stand up 
in that court-house, and pray to 
be allowed to proclaim my inno- 
cence in tones as loud as those 
which he used to-day in declaring 
my guilt.’ 

The lad left him. The Septem- 
ber sun was sinking redly behind 
a familiar belt of woods which 
fringed the further banks of the 
river as he continued his moody 
walk. He had held on for miles, 
heedless of the direction he took, 
and now he awoke from his fit of 
passionate bitterness to find him- 
self on a spot that had often been 
hallowed by the presence of the 
girl he loved. What did sh 
think of him ? 

* Harold ? 

‘Fanny ! 

In those two words all was 
expressed. In that fierce embrace 
doubt was slain. 

‘O Harold, I have followed 
you for hours, fearing to speak, 
you looked so pale and changed !’ 

‘I am changed. They have 
not sent me to prison, Fan, but 
the prison-taint is on me. Why 
don’t you shrink from the moral 
leper, as the rest of them have 
done ? 
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‘Because’—and it seemed to 
him as though her voice had never 
thrilled with such sweetness be- 
fore—‘ I know you.’ 

‘And you believe—’ 

‘That all will be righted yet. 
I can wait, dear—if you will let 
me. You never were more pre- 
cious to me than you are at this 
moment.’ 

‘Miss Westbrook— Come, 
Fanny, this is no place for you.’ 

Harold and she had not heard 
the footsteps. It was Blanchard 
and her brother who had ap- 
proached unnoticed. 

‘And no place for you either,’ 
said White to Blanchard. 

‘Faugh,’ replied that worthy, 
‘I have no words to waste on 
such as you, sir. I am here to 
perform a duty.’ 

‘Scoundrel ! Harold began, at 
the same time raising his hand. 
She touched him, and he was still. 

‘Sir,’ said she, confronting 
Blanchard, ‘I am mistress of my 
own actions. If I choose to ac- 
company my brother, it is—be- 
cause I choose. Harold, good-bye! 
Come what may, my faith will 
not falter, my love never change.’ 

The last four words were mur- 
mured, As she shaped them she 
reached forward and kissed him 
before her brother, whose surprise 
at her defiant attitude was un- 
speakable. 

They parted, and went their 
several ways. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue charge against Harold 
White of embezzlement, and the 
result of it, produced a wonder 
that lasted much longer than 
the proverbial nine days. His 
departure, the day after the 
hearing, no one knew whither, 
had had the effect of increasing 
the number and sympathy of his 
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friends. It was generally admitted 
that his defence had been weak— 
incomprehensibly weak. But who 
knew? he might have had his 
own invincible reasons for not 
making it stronger. Why had the 
brother of his affianced (for she 
was his affianced in all but an open 
formal declaration of the fact) 
broken with him so suddenly? 
Until Blanchard appeared on the 
scene they were inseparable. De- 
pend upon it, the West Indian 
was at the bottom of it. In this 
fashion the gossips of Singlebridge 
discussed the events which had 
led to Harold White’s downfall 
and departure. 

By and by the house of West- 
brook, both in its business and its 
family relations, furnished fresh 
food for the gobemouches. From 
the day of the trial Augustus had, 
to quote the phrase of one of his 
congenial comrades, ‘gone the 
pace no end, and the governor 
had come down upon him precious 
hot’ in consequence. His absences 
from the office became more fre- 
quent, his presence at resorts of 
pleasure more noticed. It was 
observed by one or two of the 
shrewder chroniclers oflocal tittle- 
tattle, that whereas Blanchard’s 
attention to business never flagged, 
he was not seldom the companion 
of Augustus during that erratic 
young gentleman’s expeditions in 
pursuit of enjoyment. On these 
occasions he invariably managed, 
by either accident or design, to 
pose as the protector, not to say 
the sorrowing adviser, of the 
reckless youth. How it came 
about nobody precisely knew ; but 
twice when the thick utterance 
and flushed visage of Fanny’s 
brother told their unmistakable 
tale, she had been constrained to 
solicit the good offices of Blanchard, 
in order to conceal the youth’s 
condition from the knowledge of 
her father. She was not aware 
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that already he knew too much, 
and was himself striving to keep 
her in ignorance. 

Three months had elapsed, and 
not a word had been heard of or 
from Harold White; unless, the 
female gossips suggested, he had 
written to Miss Westbrook, which, 
considering the circumstances 
which preceded his departure, he 
was hardly likely to have done. 
For once, however, they were out 
in their calculations. He had 
written her a letter in which these 
words occurred : 

*IfI thought, darling, that you 
would be happier to be rid of me 
for good and all, our bond should 
be dissolved. It is your love 


for and simple faith in me that 
sweetens my life, and keeps me 
steadfast in my determination to 
undo the miserable wrong from 
which I suffer. 
me yet. 

*I have borrowed for the pre- 


They shall right 


sent another name—my mother’s 
before her marriage; but the people 
with whom I am know that I am 
Harold White, and are acquainted 
with my history. I must try, 
dear, to rub on without the con- 
solation which your letters would 
bestow. It is better that we 
should seem to have parted for 
ever. In the good time we shall 
meet—and then!’ 

It puzzled well-informed Single- 
bridge to hear Fanny Westbrook’s 
cheerful words, to note her placid 
brow and bright manner. She 
never could have thought much 
of that Harold White, you know, 
or she would have manifested 
some regret at his misfortunes. 

Blanchard, too, was mystified 
by her. What did it portend? 
Had she resigned all hopes of be- 
ing restored to the lover whom he 
had so effectually helped to dis- 
grace and banish? Was the course 
clear at last? He would see. His 
impetuous love for the sunny- 
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haired Saxon-eyed girl, a love 
which sprang into existence the 
moment they met, had grown 
mightily since the going of White. 
He would put an end to this uncer- 
tainty. He could face his fate. 

‘ An interview with me?’ replied 
Fanny to his blandly proffered 
request ; ‘certainly, Mr. Blanch- 
ard.’ Her tone was provokingly 
even. ‘And if you please let it 
take place now. Pray be seated.’ 

If she had only been embar- 
rassed ! 

‘Miss Westbrook, I—I—fear 
that the impression which I made 
upon you the day of that unfor- 
tunate rencontre by the riverside 
was not favourable. I—’ 

* Pray proceed, sir,’ she remark- 
ed, in icy tones. 

‘Well, then—allow me—you 
cannot surely have remained firm 
in the resolution you then express- 
ed—to cleave to—’ 

‘Mr. Blanchard, I will assist 
you. You apparently wish to say 
that I must have ceased to love 
Harold White? Is that so? 

‘Miss Westbrook — Fanny — 
pardon me; Ido. He is all un- 
worthy of you. O, if you did 
but know the depth of my love 
for you—’ 

* Stop, Mr. Blanchard,’ said she, 
rising from her chair, and moving 
slowly towards the door. ‘ Let 
us understand each other. Whe- 
ther or not Harold White holds 
the place in my heart which he 
once did concerns me, and me 
only. The honour you have done 
me, Mr. Blanchard—call it by 
what tender name you please—I 
despise. Mr. Blanchard, I know 
you ! 

‘Stop, Miss Westbrook! he 
exclaimed, making one step for- 
ward, and barring her way to the 
door, ‘and hearken to me. You 
have thrown the gage. Very 
well, I accept it. It was J who 
drove Harold White from Single- 
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bridge. Ah, you can be impressed, 
Isee. Itis I who can compel your 
consent to my demands. Now, 
Miss Westbrook, know me!’ 

Her face was very white as she 
swept proudly past the West In- 
dian ; but it was not the white- 
ness of fear. They measured 
swords with their eyes— how 
clear and searching hers were !— 
and parted. 

Next day Fanny Westbrook 
was missing from Singlebridge. 


CHAPTER III. 


For twelve months Silas West- 
brook has been daughterless. Fan- 
ny was sought for far and near, 
but without avail. Appeals in 
the second column of the Times 
remained unanswered. The in- 
vestigations of private - inquiry 
offices bore no fruit. And this 


was not the old gentleman’s only 


trouble. Augustus had, to quote 
the idiomatic expression of that 
congenial companion already re- 
ferred to, ‘ gone clean to the bad.’ 
Of all his former chums, Blanch- 
ard was the sole possessor of a 
knowledge of the young scape- 
grace’s whereabouts. As for the 
West Indian, he seemed to have 
entirely relinquished all intention 
of returning to Jamaica. Twelve 
months had effected almost as 
great a change in his appear- 
ance as in that of Silas West- 
brook. He looked grimmer. It 
was said, too, that he was grimmer, 
especially in the hold which he 
kept on the principal of the firm. 

However, we must for the pre- 
sent leave Singlebridge, and make 
our way to the Theatre Royal, 
Easthampton. The house is 
crowded by the admirers of the 
leading lady, whose benefit-night 
it is, 

Old Fussyton, the stage-door- 
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keeper, is at this moment in a 
state of mind bordering on de- 
spair. He dare not for the life 
of him leave his post; and he 
has just learnt that a stranger has 
succeeded in reaching the stage 
under the convoy of an audacious 
super. If that should come to 
the knowledge of Mr. Somerset 
Beauchamp, the manager, he (Fus- 
syton) will to a certainty be dis- 
missed on the spot. 

‘Take a note to Miss Harebell, 
sir? Could not doit. It’s against 
orders, sir.’ 

The speaker is the call-boy. His 
tempter is Mr. Blanchard. 

‘Very well, sir, I'll risk it. If 
you are a old friend, I suppose it 
will be all right.’ 

Induced to commit a breach of 
discipline by the bestowal of a 
rather potent bribe, the call- 
boy disappears behind a pile of 
scenery, and is presently heard 
in altercation with Miss Harebell’s 
dresser. 

‘What do you want? Miss 
Harebell is not “a beginner.” 
She is not on until the second 
scene.’ 

‘I know that, Mrs. Cummins. 
I want to speak to you. Open the 
door.’ 

Blanchard heard no more. A 
whispered conversation between 
the leading lady’s dresser and the 
call-boy was immediately succeed- 
ed by the reappearatice of that 
precocious youth, who said, 

‘Miss Harebell will meet you 
after the performance at her hotel, 
the George. She has apartments 
there. All you have to do is to 
send in your name. And now, 
sir, do clear out of this. How 
you got in, I don’t know. If 
Mr. Bowshang was to stag you, 
wouldn’t there be a shine neither!’ 

Escaping from the theatre with 
no other punishment for his te- 
merity in having surreptitiously 
effected an entrance than a parting 
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objurgation from the irate door- 
keeper, Blanchard dived down a 
narrow street that led to the har- 
bour of Easthampton, and was 
speedily lost to view. 

Meantime his note had pro- 
duced a startling effect on Miss 
Harebell. It ran thus: 

‘ At last I find you. In Miss 
Harebell I have recognised Fanny 
Westbrook. At the peril of 
those nearest and dearest to you, 
see me to-night. I am des- 
perate.’ 

‘Cummins,’ gasped she, ‘lock 
that door. You did it for the 
best to get rid of him. It is 
always convenient to decline re- 
ceiving a visitor at one’s hotel; 
but I will see him. Finish my 
hair, and then find Mr. Beau- 
champ. I would speak with him 
before I go on.’ 

Blanchard had again curiously 
under-valued the strength of his 
lovely opponent. 
about the completion of her stage- 
toilet, it seemed as though his 
advent had given her new life. 
Her step was firmer, her glance 
higher. She wore an air of tri- 
umph. 

She saw the manager, and ex- 
changed with him a few whispered 
words. He grasped her hand 
warmly, by way of emphasising 
his chivalric intentions in her 
cause, and observed, in a pater- 
nal manner that would have 
sounded half touching, half 
comic, 

‘You may depend upon Somer- 
set Beauchamp, my dear. I say 
you may depend uponhim. Don’t 
allow this affair to flurry you. 
Show yourself letter-perfect in 
your part, and go through it like 
another Sarah Siddons—I know 
you can, if you choose—and then 
I shall know that you are not 
flurried. The house is crammed. 
About that other—consider it 
done. I say, consider that Somer- 


As she went - 
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set Beauchamp has carried it to a 
successful termination. I shall 
be all there ; trust me for stage- 
managing a denoomong. Now 
then, my dear, pull yourself toge- 
ther.’ 

Since the day, more than twelve 
months previously, that Miss 
Westbrook had merged her iden- 
tity in that of the now talented 
actress, Miss Harebell, Fanny had 
played many parts both off and on 
the stage. On this particular 
night she excelled herself. The 
applause of her crowds of admirers 
was what would have been termed 
in stage-parlance ‘ terrific.’ Such 
was the electric force of her acting, 
it carried all before it. Was she 
playing up defiantly to Blanchard ? 
Perhaps. 

On the conclusion of the play, 
she, laden with bouquets, retired 
to her dressing-room, and in a 
few minutes had resumed, with 
the aid of attentive Mrs. Cum- 
mins, the attire of ordinary life. 

‘Cummins,’ she said, address- 
ing that most faithful of servitors, 
‘I will not leave to-night by the 
stage-door; I wish to pass through 
to the front of the house. Do, 
like an obliging creature, borrow 
me the fireman’s key.’ 

In the space of a very few 
minutes Miss ‘ Harebell’ was pro- 
ceeding unnoticed, save by a group 
of her youthful idolaters who sur- 
rounded the pit-door, under the 
convoy of Mr. Beauchamp, to her 
apartments at the George. 

Before ascending the staircase 
which led to her rooms she in- 
formed the maid-servant that pro- 
bably a gentleman would call 
upon her. If he did, she was to 
show him up, after having pri- 
vately informed Mr. Beauchamp, 
who would wait for the news in 
the bar-parlour, of her visitor's 
arrival. 

Mr. B., whose face beamed with 
complacent delight, nodded his 
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approval of this arrangement. Ob- 
served Fanny to him, 

‘Now, Mr. Beauchamp, I shall 
leave you to your devices’—here 
she indulged in the tiniest ripple 
of laughter—‘ your devices, mind.’ 

* Very well, my dear, they shall 
be ready if wanted.’ 

‘ And he—’ 

‘Everything is ready, Miss 
Harebell, and everybody. Let 
that suffice ye.’ 

Seated in her snug little room, 
Fanny dreamily awaited the com- 
ing of her ancient persecutor. She 
had not to wait long. 

‘ Mr. Blanchard, ’m,’ announced 
the maid-servant, and thereupon 
ushered that gentleman in. 

Miss Westbrook rose, and ac- 
knowledged his elaborate bow 
with a silence that was full of 
scornful eloquence. She then re- 
sumed her seat. 

‘Miss Westbrook, can you di- 
vine why I am here? 

* Yes.’ 

‘O, you can? You are frank. 
After all, why should you not be ? 
We can spare each other the re- 
cital of a long preface of dull 
retrospection. After a long and 
painful search I have found you 
—no matter how.’ 

‘I know how,’ she calmly in- 
terposed. 

‘Ah! he exclaimed, ‘ perhaps 
you would not mind enlightening 
me. His tones were sneering. 
Her perfect equanimity put him 
about. 

‘Not at all. You got the in- 
formation from my brother.’ 

‘Even so. And—your brother? 
Has he informed you also that he 
is just as completely in my power 
as was another person of our ac- 
quaintance more than a year since ? 
Did he tell you that there is that 
in this bundle of papers which 
would give him penal servitude, if 
I chose to put the law in opera- 
tion? Did he—’ 
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‘No, Mr. Blanchard, he did 
not.’ A tear had stolen down her 
cheek at the mention of Harold’s 
name; but now that she con- 
fronted the West Indian, her eyes 
blazed defiance upon him. ‘He 
did not. Remove your mask. 
I can read the rascal underneath 
it. So, then, my hand bestowed 
on you is to be the price of your 


‘silence concerning my brother's 


crime, if crime it be. But you 
have shown your claws too soon, 
sir; see that they are not clipped.’ 

‘ And who is to clip them? 

‘T!’ exclaimed a voice that came 
from behind the chair near which 
Blanchard stood, while at the same 
time his arms were seized in a 
grip of iron and wrenched vio- 
lently back. ‘I—Harold White! 
Fan, take possession of those pa- 
pers.’ 

‘So you think to trap me, do 
you? growled Blanchard, actually 
foaming with rage ; ‘ but you are 
mistaken.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,” observed ob- 
liging Mr. Beauchamp, at that 
moment entering by the door on 
the landing. Coolly turning the 
key and placing it in his pocket, 
the manager of the Easthampton 
Theatre continued: ‘ Now look 
here, Mr. Blanchard, I have stage- 
managed too many little things of 
this kind not to know what's re- 
quired to strengthen the situation. 
I have two of my fellows handy 
on the stairs. My property-man 
is on the other side of those fold- 
ing-doors. My friend here and 
myself reckon for something, to 
say nothing of Mrs. Harold 
White—’ 

‘Mrs. Harold White! gasped 
Blanchard. 

‘Yes, Mr. Blanchard,’ releasing 
him and approaching her, ‘my 
wife. She always believed in my 
perfect innocence of the charge 
you helped to fasten on me, and 
when poor miserable Gus confessed 














were Se 








the part which he had played in 
the conspiracy, we got married.’ 

‘ Confessed—conspiracy !’ sneer- 
ingly exclaimed Blanchard ;‘ where 
are your proofs ? 

‘Here ? replied Harold, point- 
ing to the papers ; ‘and here they 
remain until—’ 

‘ Until what ? 

‘Until the father of my dear 
wife has perused them line by line, 
and the magistrates of Singlebridge 
have made my innocence as public 
as a year since they proclaimed 
my guilt.’ 

- *Then I may go,’ said Blanchard, 
after a pause; and taking for 
granted the consent of his tempo- 
rary custodians, he stepped to- 
wards the door, which was under 
the janitorship of Mr. Beauchamp. 
That gentleman gracefully waved 
him back. 

‘ You go on one condition, sir— 
pardon me—and it is this. That 
you leave for Jamaica by a certain 
steamer which leaves this port 
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to-morrow. I have to-night be- 
spoken your berth. Pardon me 
— if you decline, take the con- 
sequences, one of which will 
be the temporary occupation by 
yourself of a neat and commodious 
apartment within the precincts of 
Easthampton gaol.’ 

* Open the door.’ Not another 
word did he utter, but taking his 
hat and looling straight before 
him, he left the hotel and pro- 
ceeded—not unattended—in the 
direction of the Jamaica boat. 

It was a pleasant hour or so 
which Mr. and Mrs. Harold White 
and their friend Beauchamp spent 
together that night. It was a 
more than pleasant meeting that 
took place a few days after in 
Singlebridge. Silas Westbrook’s 
happiness was unspeakable. There 
was a streak ofsorrow in it, though, 
when he thought of his absent son, 
and prayed that the lad iad turned 


‘ over a new leaf at the other end 


of the world. w. 
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NETTING BLACK DUCKS AT CAPE GRIZ-NEZ. 


By ‘ WILDFOWLER.’ 


———=—_—_— 


Ir was during my short summer 
stay at Boulogne, some years 
ago, that I became practically 
acquainted with the mode of net- 
ting black ducks as practised 
by the French coastmen, and it 
happened in the following wise : 
A young native sportsman, with 
whom I had been sporting for 
two or three weeks, came one 
afternoon to meet me at a café; 
but, to my surprise, he had 
with him a common - looking 
man clad in a blue blouse, whom 
he forthwith introduced to me 
as a very well-known sporting 
character on the coast. This fel- 
low was short in stature, broad in 
the shoulders, very swarthy in 
complexion, and looked ‘up to 
every move’ (which it turned 
out he was, so that his looks did 
not belie his reputation). We 
entered into conversation at once, 
and I must say I was very highly 
entertained ; not only by his in- 
exhaustible fund of ‘ wrinkles,’ 
but also by the quaint way in 
which he explained and illustrated 
them to me. I gathered from him 
that he made his living by sea- 
fishing from the shore with nets 
and hooks, by shooting sea-fowl 
and wild-fowl during their pas- 
sage along the coast, and by 
hooking seagulls and divers for 
the sake of their down and flesh. 
I felt interested in the manner 
in which he carried on his several 
callings ; and as he stated that, 
near his hume at Cape Griz-Nez, 
there was any amount of shore 
shooting to be had (as nobody 
shot there), and I always have 


had a fondness for that sport, I 
arranged with him and my friend 
for an expedition there on the 
morrow, with the understanding 
that he would accompany us as 
guide and game-bag bearer. 

‘With pleasure,’ he said (of 
course I had offered him a remu- 
neration) ; ‘ but, with your leave, 
gentlemen, I must first set my 
nets with the tide, for black ducks.’ 

‘What ? I exclaimed (rather 
incredulously, I must say); ‘do 
you mean to say that you net 
black ducks at sea ? 

‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘I always catch 
some every Thursday for Friday's 
market at Boulogne. It is fasting- 
day then, don’t you see, sir, and 
the macreuses are such fearful 
eating, that the Church allows 
the faithful to eat them. I don’t 
envy them theia treat,’ the fellow 
added, with a ludicrous grimace ; 
‘but, then, you see it is for their 
sins, and in expiation thereof, I 
suppose, that they have to put up 
with it.’ 

I daresay he was right there, 
although I have heard it said in 
several quarters that black ducks 
properly prepared and cooked 
makea very nice dish. This only 
shows that ‘tastes differ; for I 
tried my hand atacouple of them 
once, and I had enough of it at 
the very first mouthful. 

Well, I asked the man when 
he intended setting his net for 
the birds. 

‘This very night,’ he said. 

“But at what time? I inquired. 

‘O, about three a.m.,’ he went 
on. ‘The tide will be low then.’ 











*I should like to see you setting 
it,’ I mused. 

‘Well, come home now with 
me, then,’ he suggested ; and we 
agreed to do so, with this differ- 
ence, that we preferred to drive 
there instead of, as he intended 
doing, walking the whole dis- 
tance, some ten miles at least, if 
not twelve. 

Well, an hour and a half’s 
drive brought us to the village at 
Cape Griz-Nez, where we found 
every house already in darkness. 
These French country folks ‘turn 
in’ as early as their own fowls, 
and get up ditto asarule. How- 
ever, we managed to stable our 
steed in a cow-house at the back 
of our man’s abode on the cliffs, 
and as we had brought plenty of 
provisions we were soon very com- 
fortable. The man’s wife had got 
up, and cooked us a hare and an 
omelette. We uncorked a couple 
of bottles of old Bordeaux, and 
made a very substantial meal. 
This was a good foundation for 
the night’s work in store for us. 
At twelve o’clock we spread our 
rugs before the hearth, where a 
good wood fire was kept up, and 
we made ourselves as snug as cir- 
cumstances would admit. The 
coastman had insisted at first on 
our taking his own bed, and had 
he been a bachelor we would not 
have scrupled in accepting his 
offer; but as he was a married 
man, we did not fancy at all turn 
ing his wife out of her own bed 
and accordingly we declined. Of 
course we were all in the same 
room on the ground floor, this 
only room constituting the cottage 
in fact, as the rest of the freehold 
was made up of a garden (about 
the size of a billiard-table, and 
wherein grew three consumptive 
carrots and a cabbage in the last 
stage of heart-disease), a cow-shed 
(unused), and a goat-house, with 
a pretty good milker therein con- 
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fined, and a loft where the man 
kept all his netting gear. 

I went to sleep very soon, and 
also very soon after I became 
aware that somebody was on the 
move in the room. It was the 
man. He, barefooted and in his 
shirt, went to the door, opened it, 
and gazed out. 

‘It will be a fine day,’ quoth 
he; ‘and it is almost time to pre- 
pare ourselves.’ 

‘ All right,’ we said; ‘as soon 
as you like.’ 

And we jumped up. The man 
left the door open, dressed him- 
self, lighted the fire, and our 
coffee was soon under weigh. 

Meanwhile Pierre fetched a 
small ladder from the yard, propped 
it up against the wall, pulled open 
trap-door above-head, and went 
into the loft, from whence he 
brought down a large and fine 
net, together with a narrow one, 
and several dozens of wooden 
stakes, each about a yard high, 
and fastened together by a bit of 
cord. 

‘That is all the apparatus 
needed,’ said he, with a grin; ‘and 
I daresay we shall have a fair 
catch, as the weather is mild and 
the sea very smooth.’ 

We then despatched our meal 
and wended our way to the shore, 
and a very precipitous descent we 
found it to be. The shore con- 
sists of a seemingly uninterrupted 
extent of sands on the right. On 
the left were rocks piled up very 
high above each other, and also 
extending far out to sea 

We gave these high rocks a 
wide berth, and about a hundred 
yards from the last lot our man 
proceeded to drive his stakes at 
intervals of four or five yards, 
enclosing a pretty large parallelo- 
gram of flat rough ground, covered 
with mussels and other shell-tish. 
He then fixed his net to the tops 
of the stakes, so that when rigged 
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on them the said net was about 
a couple of feet off the bottom, and 
of course parallel to it. 

Then, to make matters still 
more safe, he placed seawards a 
long and narrow net, standing up- 
wards and forming a sort of semi- 
circle round the flat net. 

‘In this way,’ he remarked, ‘ if 
any of the birds should be washed 
off my flat net by the receding 
tide, they will be caught or re- 
tained in the standing net. My 
rivals neglect to do that, and they 
accordingly must lose many oftheir 
birds ; for I frequently find half 
a dozen birds or so at the foot of 
the up-net, besides fish too, which 
have been delayed within its half- 
circle and got caught.’ 

‘ But,’ I said, ‘ suppose any one 
should come in your absence and 
take your nets or your birds? 

‘Ah,’ he rejoined, ‘I should 
like to catch them at it ; that is all.’ 

And he grinned a rather fero- 
cious grin, and significantly tapped 
the butt-end of his gun. 

‘I am un bon enfant,’ he went 
on; ‘but I stand no nonsense 
which interferes with my living.’ 

And I daresay he would have 
taken care of that. By the time 
both nets were set it was broad 
daylight, and we entered at once 
into our shore-shooting trip. The 
man’s dog, a poodle, was with us, 
and the man narrated he would 
not lose a single bird, let it fall 
wherever it liked at sea. This 
was comforting news, for, as a 
rule, when sea-fowl shooting, 
many birds are lost when the 
dogs used are not quite first-rate 
for that sort of sport. 

Of the fun we enjoyed it is 
unnecessary to speak here. We 
bagged about a dozen birds, and 
when the tide had risen suffi- 
ciently high we retraced our foot- 
steps, in order to see how the 
nets would work. 

We chose a part of the cliff 
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just in front of the apparatus, and 
having ensconced ourselves out of 
sight in a hole in the falaise, the 
melodrama of duck-catching took 
place before our very eyes. It was 
rather entertaining at firstto watch 
the advancing squadrons of black 
customers, and their peculiar be- 
haviour. The sea in its influx 
had already covered the flat net 
with perhaps two or three feet of 
water, and of course the macreuses 
came with the stream, diving on 
their way, and evidently greatly 
relishing the sundry delicacies 
with which the bottom of the sea 
was naturally covered. Nearer 
and nearer came the hosts to the 
fatal net, and it was positively 
with ‘bated breath’ that I saw 
the leaders of the flock rushing in 
to their fate. 

‘You see that first one there on 
the left,’ said our man, with great 
glee (and we looked at the bird) ; 
‘well, you mark my words. He 
is just over the side of the flat 
net, and the next time he goes 
down will be his last, for he will 
never come up again !’ 

Sure enough presently up went 
the black duck’s tail, down went 
his head, and it was like a dream. 
He was gone evidently ; the fatal 
meshes had fast secured him. 

Next to him came four others, 
all jolly, lively, and business-look- 
ing. At their very first dive only 
two returned, and these two at the 
next attempt were also secured 
and drowned. And thus it went 
on, nearly twenty birds being 
caught in the same manner. 

I cannot say that in the end I 
was pleased. The whole affair 
seemed to me to be but little short 
of ‘planned and deliberate mur- 
der,’ and, being totally devoid of 
anything like sport, I failed to 
enjoy it. 

Not so our man, however, for 
he rubbed Isis hands with delight 
whenever an unfortunate duck 








had his score settled. To him it 
was a matter of £ s. d., and the 
question of sport or no sport, I 
daresay, never entered his head. 

Meanwhile the tide still rose, 
until in fact it came to within 
forty yards of the cliff, when it 
stopped, and then began to recede. 

We were just on the eve of 
taking our departure, the surviv- 
ing black ducks having gone away 
on our left towards the rocks, 
when we spied a small black 
object being tossed by the waves, 
about a hundred and fifty yards 
from the shore. 

‘That is one of the ducks,’ 
quoth the man, without hesitation ; 
and he instantly sprang from the 
cliff on to the sands, followed by 
his dog. 

‘Va chercher exclaimed he, 
in French, turning to the poodle, 
and jerking his arm seawards in 
the direction of the duck. 


And the dog at once ran in, 


and then, when the water got 
deep enough, he took to swimming 
vigorously, frequently turning his 
head towards his master, as he 
could not see the object he was 
sent to fetch. The man kept on 
waving his hand ‘ right’ or ‘left’ 
until the dog ‘caught sight,’ when 
he at once went for it with re- 
doubled speed and wonderful eager- 
ness, bringing the duck ashore in 
a canter, and sitting before his 
master when delivering the bird 
into his hands. 

That was the best bit of fun of 
the whole thing. 

Nevertheless the incident sug- 
gested forcibly to one’s mind, not 
only the possibility, but the great 
probability, that not a small per- 
centage of the netted birds were 
thus lost to the netters through 
the tide washing some of them off 
the meshes ofthe nets, and carrying 
them away, when they would be 
lost unless a watch were constantly 
kept until the tide was low 
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enough to admit of the ‘catch’ 
being secured. If, however, a 
watch were systematically kept, 
very few of the birds would be 
lost, because the birds’ bodies 
when released instantly rise to 
the surface, and are easily dis- 
tinguishable. 

Howbeit, on the day of which 
I am speaking, no further watch 
was kept, for we departed to our 
breakfasts with the keenest appe- 
tites we had experienced for some 
time. 

At twelve o’clock the tide was 
low enough for wading to the net, 
and our man went in and secured 
his catch and his nets and stakes. 
He had eighteen birds altogether, 
and subsequently we learnt from 
him that he sold them at ten sous 
a piece (fivepence), thereby realis- 
ing nine francs or a little over 
seven shillings. It would, there- 
fore, require a pretty large catch 
of black ducks every day for a man 
to make his fortune at that game. 

I do not know if Pierre is still 
‘trying it on,’ for I have not 
been at Cape Griz-Nez for 
some years, and I am afraid the 
trick would hardly pay him now; 
for, have not sundry borings been 
begun at the Cape for the Channel 
Tunnel? and if so, have not many 
navvies taken up their abodes in 
the village? This being the case, 
farewell to black ducks at that 
favoured spot of theirs; the 
navvies are pretty sure, with 
their old army muskets, to be at 
them every morning and every 
evening, and that is not very en- 
ticing for the birds to remain 
there. Netting black ducks at 
Cape Griz-Nez must therefore be 
pretty nearly ‘a thing of the 
past,’ and my account thereof will 
perhaps prove entertaining to those 
sporting readers who are fond of 
hearing of a queer trick or two in 
connection with over-reaching the 
cunning fowl of the sea. 





UNEARNED LUCK. 


A True Storp. 





Puck, somewhere in the Midsum- 
mer’s Night's Dream, speaks of 
‘ unearned luck.’ I think I can 
a plain unvarnished tale unfold 
to exemplify its meaning. The 
scene is laid in a well-known 
town, sung of long ago by the 
late Albert Smith in these words: 


* Beautiful Boulogne, I laud thee in song ; 

Friend to the stranger who has done 
something wrong: 

Walks on thy ramparts, a beautiful 


view ; 

Billiards and beer in the Rue de l’Ecu.’ 
Passing through Boulogneto Paris, 
bound on a holiday, many, many 
years ago, I stopped for a day or 
so with no particular object. 
Like the gentleman rider who 
rode a waiting race, and stopped 
at the starting-post when the flag 
fell, I thought I might as well 
wait there as any other place. 
While killing time I met an old 
friend, Knatchbull, who proposed 
a game at billiards. He had ar- 
rived only a few days previous to 
me, and was undecided whether 
to stay or go elsewhere. So we 
repaired to the rooms in rear of 
the Café Vermont, to knock the 
balls about at the costly rate of 
1 franc 50 centimes the hour, 
with contingent bets of petits 
verres on the result. 

While thus engaged in frantic 
attempts to cut the cloth (neither 
could play worth a red cent) 
there entered a third person, whom 
I shall call Captain Gaussen, and 
Knatchbull formally introduced 
us. Gaussen made more ‘points’ 
in his conversation, which was ex- 
tremely light and airy, than we 
by scoring, and our brilliant tour- 
nament over, he said to me, 


‘Your friend has promised to 
come to my house this evening for 
a little music; if not better en- 
gaged shall be happy tosee youtoo.’ 

I answered with thanks, very 
happy, &c. So our meeting stood 
adjourned. 

‘Who is he? I inquired of 
Knatchbull, whom I knew inti- 
mately. 

‘Can’t say ; Bellairs, who came 
over with me, introduced us. 
Then he asked me to come up 
this evening, as he said, “for a 
little music.” ’ 

‘We shall scarcely be an ac- 
quisition,’ I observed ; ‘ I have no 
voice, and little knowledge of 
music ; and as for you—’ 

‘I have only one song I know.’ 

‘Which you invariably sing 
out of tune, if you do not manage 
to forget the words,’ 

Knatchbull said Captain Gaus- 
sen promised that Quintrail 
would be there ; he therefore in- 
ferred we were invited as audience, 
not as performers ; for which réle 
we were confessedly better suited. 

Quintrail, as everybody knew 
was an eminent composer of the 
day, and report said he was as re- 
markable for his wit and humour 
as for his musical talents. I was 
glad at the opportunity of seeing 
him. So after a dinner at Baines’ 
(as the English tourist in those 
ante-School-board days invariably 
called the Hétel des Bains), a 
siesta, and a cheroot, Knatchbull 
and I started for our little-known 
host. 

Passing under the walls of the 
Haute Ville, noting the cannon- 
balls deftly imbedded therein by 














native masons, though ascribed by 
guide- books to the cannon of 
Lord Nelson, we crossed the Route 
de Calais up the Rue de Macque- 
tra, past the convent by the road 
leading to the Vallée du Denacre. 
Descending the hill, we halted at a 
modern villa, built, so far as the un- 
certain light would allow to judge, 
avAnglaise. This proved to be 
the Hétel Gaussen, our destina- 
tion. Quintrail and two other 
men had already arrived, and the 
musical genius was hard at it. 
Gaussen said he was in great force 
that night. He sat at the piano 
without being pressed, all affecta- 
tion absent, and rattled off some 
of his popular works, and others 
not then published. He enlivened 
the intervals with racy anecdote 
and witty flashes. Altogether he 
was excellent company, and an 
hour in his society was most 
agreeably spent. Refreshments, 
consisted of wine, cognac, eau de 
seltz, and those narcotic atrocities 
called French cigars—vegetable 
compilations, which surpass in 
villany the native havannah of 
our Whitechapel. A rubber of 
whist was then proposed, in which 
Knatchbull, Quintrail, one of the 
guests, and myself took hands. 
Talleyrand is credited with having 
said to a young man Who confessed 
his dislike to cards, ‘If you do not 
play whist, a miserable old age 
awaits you.’ Ifthis be true, gener- 
ally, without the usual percentage 
of exceptions allowed as discount 
off every rule, I fear I shall have 
a rough time of it in the sere and 
yellow. Not that I dislike cards, 
I simply hate them. Skill and 
play in whist I can fully appreci- 
ate, but in play cannot bring 
my mind to a focus to remember 
what cards are out—whether my 
partner has led the odd trump, 
orif my remaining spade is the thir- 
teenth of that suit. Again, I re- 
sent being bullied for remissness. 
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‘Why did you not lead diamonds?’ 
‘You should have trumped the 
club.’ ‘Had you returned my lead 
we should have been out,’ and so 
on. All this recrimination means, 
in my ears, that I have not only 
lost my own money, but perform- 
ed a species of petty larceny to 
the prejudice of my partner, 
through misfortune, fault, or more 
probably ignorance. 

However, that night I sat down 
against my will to make up the 
table, or save the dummy. The 
play was mild (quite stiff enough 
for me !)—half-franc points, and 
perhaps a franc or so upon the 
rubber. Captain Gaussen during 
the game acted the part of Gany- 
mede, going round the table peri- 
odically with fluids to exorcise the 
demon thirst. I particularly no- 
ticed the way he dispensed brandy- 
and-soda was not based on homceo- 
pathic principles. 

A brace of rubbers, perhaps, 
were decided, and thoughts of 
seeking my lodging were rife with- 
in me, when I became aware by 
extraneous noises that reinforce- 
ments to our party were arriving. 
Men now dropped in by twos and 
threes, until our small room got 
crowded. This fact was very plain. 
Their motive for coming so late 
was not quite so apparent. 

The accretion we received to 
our strength was, in a social point 
of view, notagain. The company 
was composed of Messrs. Tagg, 
Ragg, and Bobtail. The Honour- 
able Mr. Deuceace wasone. Cap- 
tain Rook, who, being of a re- 
tiring disposition, yet by no means 
shy, had recently left H.M.’s ser- 
vice ; Lieutenant Hawk, who, 
owing toa paragraph in the Queen’s 
Regulations, can never get pro- 
motion ; and young Cannon Fitz- 
Fluke, famed for carrying chalk in 
his waistcoat-pocket, and for call- 
ing the marker by his Christian 
A choice lot all round, 


name, 



















































I do not know if Boulogne is at 
present blessed with such select 
spirits. In the days I write of, 
it could muster a gang of men 
which, for disreputability, could 
not well be matched. Men turned 
out of clubs; cashiered or dis- 
missed the services; expelled 
from public schools; rusticated 
at the Universities ; pariahs of so- 
ciety, living on their wits; sel- 
dom blundering, often plundering, 
preying on the public, and, when 
possible, on each other. 
Parenthetically I may recite a 
financial scheme propounded and 
executed by the Hon. Y. Z., first 
of H.M.’s s, secondly in the 
—th Regiment, then of Lane’s 
Hotel, and subsequently of North- 
umberland-court, Strand ; after- 
wards of Whitecross-street, and, 
after easy stages, of the Rue des 
Religieuses Anglaises 4 Boulogne. 
He bestowed the charm of his 
society on that pleasant seaport 
for some months, supporting him- 
self by honest industry, which 
took the form of playing caram- 
bolage with French captains in 
the garrison—a precarious liveli- 
hood at best. As a rule, they 
know something about the game, 
and winning from them cannot 
be reduced to a moral certainty. 
They have little to lose, and 
make a fierce fight for it. Not- 
withstanding, Y. Z. used to lighten 
their solde by superior skill. He 
was a brilliant player, and billiards 
proved a small income to him. 
One day he received a windfall 
of a ten-pound note from friends 
in England. One would have 
thought such a sum would have 
lasted some time to one of his 
enforced economic habits. Not 
so. ‘Much wants more’ is an old 
and true saying. Had he flourished 
in the days of limited companies, 
he would have turned out a very 
Napoleon of finance. Fancy his 
great mind employed on a bogus 
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scheme or bubble speculation—say 
an Emma Tramway or Lisbon 
Ozone Mine! If he with ten 
pounds, capital all told, doubled 
it before he went to bed, what 
could he not have done with 
100,0007. paid up, and a further 
call upon the shares? He cut the 
note in half; took one to one 
money-changer, the other half to 
another. Told each the same tale 
—how he received a half note by 
that morning’s post, and the other 
was promised on acknowledgment 
of receipt. A day or so must 
necessarily elapse; but as he 
wanted money, he should be glad 
of the amount. What story more 
plausible? Each agent de change 
gave him money in full for it. 
Verily he did not wrap his talent 
in a napkin. His ten pound that 
day made another ten pound ! 
Some days went by, and excuses 
of all sorts made for the delay. 
At length the money-changers 
met, and compared notes—half 
notes, in fact. Result was arrest 
and trial of the Hon. Y. Z. ; sen- 
tence, imprisonment; for what 
term I forget, but know that 
powerful interest was brought to 
bear upon the Emperor himself to 
commute it. He investigated the 
circumstances, and positively re- 
fused to interfere. 

And all this for a miserable 
ten-pound note! But to resume. 

My friend and I were on the 
point of leaving when supper was 
announced. It was served in the 
next room, with a menu varied and 
recherché —dinde-truffée, pdaté de 
Périgord, galantine en aspic, 
mayonnaise, champagne, wines 
still, red, and white. What was 
the raison d’étre for this collation 4 
Knatchbull and I looked at each 
other as if to ask, ‘ Who is to pay 
for this, and how? We were not 
long in ignorance. 

Supper over, to which full jus- 
tice was done by this hungry crew, 











an adjournment to the card-room 
was moved and carried. All was 
ready for our reception—tables 
set, chairs placed round, extra 
wax-lights burning, and fresh 
packs of cards lying waiting to be 
opened. Several games were pro- 
posed—loo, blind Hookey, Jans- 
quenet, and others, the names of 
which I have forgotten. Finally 
it was carried in favour of vingt- 
et-un, and down the party sat— 
all told, except Quintrail, who 
had vanished. I have cften won- 
dered what induced me to sit 
down in such company. Was it 
the love of cards? If I hate a 
game imo pectore it is vingt-et-un. 
In a scientific point of view, it 
ranks not higher than beggar-my- 
neighbour. It was not the hope 
of gain. That I considered impos- 
sible, having reckoned up the 
company immediately on arrival. 
Fact is I was young—very young 


—at the time (twenty years ago), ° 


and fancy now I had not the 
moral courage to say, ‘I shall not 
play.’ Was | afraid of being taken 
for a muff? Anyway, retreat was 
difficult. I felt certain I should 
not be allowed to go until relieved 
of what I had about me. Fortu- 
nately I had left my money at the 
bureau of the hotel, and had not 
more than four pounds about me. 
That I vowed I would not exceed 
under any consideration. So the 
game started ; the conditions were 
laid down, and the minimum and 
maximum points fixed at five francs 
and twenty. This arrangement 
did not please the Hon. Mr. 
Deuceace, who called it ‘very 
mild.’ I, who had never played 
before in earnest, thought it tro- 
pical. I calculated about six 
rounds would clear me out; and 
although four pounds for supper 
is beyond my ordinary expendi- 
ture, it would be my ransom, and 
I should be well out of the subur- 
ban Hades at that price. 
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The dealer started two from my 
right, and had a short life. A 
‘natural’ put him out in a jiffy. 
My neighbour then worked the 
coach with a similar fate. He was 
given ‘out’ second round, and 
great was the surprise thereat. 

I had several tempting offers to 
sell my deal, but flatly refused. 
I would have no truck or barter 
with them. My purpose, which 
I kept steadily before me, was to 
lose my four pounds and go. 

I dealt, as usual, the stake-card 
all round. Tagg, Ragg, & Co., 
Gaussen,—all, except Knatchbull 
and the two guests present first 
at whist, put on the maximum, 
‘to give the dealer,’ as they said, 
‘a chance.’ 

On looking at my card it was 
an ace. In a wild moment I cried 
out, ‘Double! but could not 
have known the liability I incurred 
in so doing. On being ‘content,’ 
only Knatchbull and another had 
overdrawn; the rest I had to 
* see.’ 

My second card was an ace. 
Turning them, I said, 

‘I go on both.’ 

The third card I turned proved 
again an ace, and a loud buzz of 
sensation went round the room. 

‘I go on all three.’ 

The buzz at once ceased. A 
death-like silence prevailed, as 
calmly and quietly I turned my 
cards, 

The first was a king; the second 
was a nine; the third was a knave. 

The company rose like one man, 
and looked with withering scorn 
at Captain Gaussen, who seemed 
to quiver and tremble before them 
as if he had been my confederate 
in a swindle, Muttered impreca- 
tions were used freely ; then suc- 
ceeded a chatter and a jabbering 
which fairly out-babelled Babel. 
As for me I was stupefied for the 
moment, and failed to realise my 


position. On pulling myself to- 
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gether I found I was winner of 
fourteen times the sum originally 
staked by each, and the question 
of settling with me was being pro- 
ceeded with. Some paid me in 
full, others in part, and 10 Us 
given for the balance, redeemable 
next day at the Café Vermont, 
which for settling was constituted 
the Corner or Tattersall’s of the 
place. They left their host abrupt- 
ly, without even wishing him 
good-night, tacitly accusing him 
of standing in with me, and turn- 
ing them into pigeons when they 
came invited to act as rooks. 

It is but just to say all came 
next day to take up their paper. 
This prompt payment was a hom- 
age and tribute to one whom no 
doubt they considered a bright 
and shining light in their pro- 
fession. To show in what esteem 
they held me, I may mention they 
never even asked me to give them 
their revenge. 

One word on mine host. 
other on my ‘ unearned luck.’ 

Some years elapsed before I 
again visited Boulogne. There I 
met Jawbanks, who was cock of 
the walk, the gossip, and English 
guide to the place. Who knew 
Boulogne ten years ago and knew 
not Jawbanks? The grand in- 
quisitor of morals, a self -con- 
stituted dictator, the autocrat of 
English society, Jawbanks did 
his duty. Always on guard on 
the pier to scrutinise each cargo 
of passengers landing. Those in 
transit he made a mental note of, 
those who stayed he mercilessly 
buttonholed, and cross-examined 
with minuteness of detail of most 
exhaustive kind. He was the 
encyclopedia of the place, and 
had the birth, parentage, age, in- 
come (when any), relations, ante- 
cedents, and motives for visiting 
Boulogne of every Englishman 
then there. Woe be to those who, 
landing without clean hands, ig- 


An- 
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nored or disputed Jawbanks’ sway. 
He made it hot for him, you bet. 
This dreadful man frightened 
many intending residents from the 
place. Matters became so serious 
that owners of furnished houses 
proposed signing a round robin 
requesting him to seek fresh woods 
and pastures new.. A report that 
the Prussian Uhlans were advanc- 
ing—they actually had got half 
way from Amiens—and the unlike- 
lihood of being able to practise his 
buttonholing art on them, drove 
him from the place, to the intense 
satisfaction of all left behind. 

Jawbanks told me more of 
Gaussen. He had been kicked 
out of the Austrian service for 
cheating. His game was well 
known at Boulogne, and finally 
attracted the attention of the au- 
thorities. One day, while the 
gendarmes watched the English 
boats at Boulogne, expecting his 
embarkation, he was already on 
board one at Calais, and so escaped 
by the skin of his teeth. 

Some friends have suggested 
my unprecedented luck is capable 
of easy explanation. On the sup- 
position that my right-hand 
player was an artiste prestidigita- 
teur (which no doubt he was), be 
it remembered he ‘ went out’ like 
a shot in almost less than no time. 
One ace he had therefore dealt 
unintentionally. The other three 
he had probably massed together 
ready for manipulation. To bor- 
row a metaphor from ‘ the road’ 
in these coaching days, ‘he had 
not his four (aces) well in hand, 
and was only working unicorn.’ 

On my taking the cards from 
him I may have scantily shuffled 
them, and left the ace arrange- 
ment undisturbed. This I con- 
sider a more probable solution of 
my extraordinary turn up than as- 
cribing it to mere chance. Any- 
way it was what Puck might call 
a clear case of ‘ unearned luck.’ 














THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
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Ir can scarcely be offered as an 
original remark that the present 
is, inter alia, an age of congresses. 
The liveliness with which ecclesi- 
astical, legal, political, archeologi- 
cal, scientific, literary, artistic, and 
social questions are agitated, com- 
bined with the ever-increasing 
facilities of locomotion, and the 
disposition to take advantage of 
them, determine the annual or 
periodic meeting of people whose 
tendencies to activity take gene- 
rally the same form, or lie in the 
same general direction. It is too 
late to debate the expediency of 
such conferences; for the ques- 
tion has been repeatedly solved on 


the ambulando principle by the- 


frequency of their occurrence, and, 
in many cases, the ascertained 
value of their results. And if the 
claims of any society whatsoever 
toholda congress are to be allowed, 
the right to the friendly verbal 
expression of conflicting or con- 
current opinion may be conceded 
amongst the foremost to a corpo- 
ration which to so large an extent 
seeks by social friction and inter- 
course after the improvement of 
all social relations. 

This year the National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Social 
Science, with which is united the 
Society for Promoting the Amend- 
ment of the Law, attained its 
majority, celebrating its twenty- 
first annual congress from the 19th 
to the 26th of September at 
Aberdeen. Scotland, as a whole, 
does not « ffer a very wealthy or 
varied field for the wanderings of 
peripateticassociations. Fouronly 
of her towns present such features 
of attraction, or possess such con- 


siderations of extent and popula- 
tion, as to induce planetary bodies 
like the British Association or the 
Social Science Association to pay 
them a visit. In each of these 
four towns, the former, at one 
period or another of its existence, 
has found a local habitation ; but 
up to the present year, the metro- 
politan cities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow alone had received the 
honour of a visit from the latter. 
When, in 1859, the British Asso- 
ciation broke away from ordinary 
routine and custom so far as to go 
north to the city whose munici- 
pality rests upon the Dee, it was 
thought to have taken a step not 
altogether free from imprudence. 
Yet the meeting then was a most 
successful one; and it may be 
said that the result of the recent 
Social Science Congress has been 
similar to what it was in connec- 
tion with the older association 
eighteen yearsago. For, consider- 
ing the geographical position of 
the ‘granite city,’ and its remote- 
ness from the recognised centres 
of commerce and social advance- 
ment, the meeting was a great 
and, in some respects, even a sur- 
prising success. Those who know 
the Association best, and who 
have been longest connected with 
the working out of its business, 
have expressed their unmeasured 
delight, not only with the way in 
which the sympathies of the lo- 
cality were enlisted in support of 
the Association, but also with the 
exceptionally complete arrange- 
ments made for the reception and 
accommodation of the Congress. 
The buildings of Marischal College 
proved to be all that could be de- 
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sired for the purposes of the meet- 
ings of the various departments ; 
and the convenience of having 
them all accommodated under one 
roof was the theme of general re- 
mark, such an arrangement adding 
much to the freedom and facility 
of choice of attendance, and the 
circulation of members from one 
department to another, according 
as each in turn presented objects 
of peculiar interest and attraction. 
The whole city was en féte ; the 
municipality were magnificent in 
the state banquet offered to their 
guests ; the Society of Advocates 
and other local societies were ele- 
gantly hospitable in their conver- 
saziones ; private entertainments 
were constantly in process; and 
open house seemed to be the order 
of the week with a large propor- 
tion of the citizens. The Congress, 
too, had an advantage in the local 
prestige of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the President for the year, and of 
the ex-President, the Marquis of 
Huntly. 

The Association is necessarily 
an association of life and progress ; 
its prosperity, if not its existence, 
depends on its assimilation or 
ventilation of novelties. Its ob- 
ject, as has been authoritatively 
declared, ‘is not to put forward 
dogmatic views, or to be a propa- 
ganda for particular social beliefs ; 
but it is to encourage free discus- 
sion, to promote interchange of 
opinion, and to afford an arena 
for fair inquiry and debate.’ Un- 
der cover of such a manifesto it 
is of course possible for crotchety 
people, riders of hobbies and in- 
ventors of panaceas, to obtrude 
themselves unduly upon the no- 
tice of the members of the Associa- 
tion, and, through them, of the 
press and the world. Yet it 
should not be forgotten that the 
enthusiasm of specialists. does 
much to stimulate the vitality of 
the Association; and their oddi- 
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ties and bizarreries have certain 
attractions of their own, even if 
they did not serve asa foil for the 
less startling theories of more 
practical and balanced reformers. 
With a view to the repression, or 
partial repression, of bores, it has, 
we believe, been felt before, as it 
was felt at Aberdeen, that the 
general secretaries of departments 
would do well in arranging busi- 
ness to trust somewhat more to 
the intelligence and judgment of 
their local assistants, who are 
reasonably supposed to have a 
more intimate knowledge of the 
public to whom, for the time, the 
Association more directly addresses 
itself, and who, consequently, have 
a shrewd idea of what will so com- 
mend itself to the audience as to 
excite fresh interest and promote 
useful discussion. They would, 
conversely, have an educated in- 
stinct of the class of papers to be 
avoided or discouraged, on account 
of the probable risk they ran of be- 
ing delivered to empty benches. 
On the whole, the action of the 
Association may be characterised 
as useful and benevolent ; tending 
to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; to the promo- 
tion of comfort, health, and re- 
finement in the houses and sur- 
roundings of all classes of both 
urban and rural populations ; to 
the wider diffusion of sweetness 
and light; to the furtherance of 
justice and kindliness in laws and 
punishments, in codes and con- 
tracts ; and to the general exten- 
sion of sympathy and mutual re- 
spect and forbearance. 

The business of the Congress, 
apart from the able and unaffect- 
ed opening address of Lord Aber- 
deen—in the course of which he 
dwelt at length with the subjects 
of prison labour, increased house 
accommodation for the working 
classes, and the temperance ques- 
tion—on the 19th, and the clos- 
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ing proceedings on the 26th of 
September, was carried on in five 
several departments: (1) Juris- 
prudence and Amendment of the 
Law, comprehending the two dis- 
tinct sections of (a) International 
and Municipal Law, and (5) Re- 
pression of Crime; (2) Education; 
(3) Health; (4) Economy and 
Trade; and (5) Art. Of these 
the departments of Art and Edu- 
cation were the most constant in 
their popular interest and attrac- 
tiveness; whilst the attendance 
at the others varied from a crowd 
to zero, according to the paper 
which was, for the time being, de- 
livered or discussed. The ad- 
dresses by presidents of depart- 
ments, which were delivered in 
the Great Hall of Marischal Col- 
lege each morning before the 
business of the departments com- 
menced, were, as a rule, crowded 
in their attendance; and their 


quality and their freshness and per- 


tinence in connection with various 
phases of the social and political 
life of the time were such as to 
give them a real value. It has 


been pertinently remarked that, if” 


the late Congress had produced 
nothing else, these addresses— 
especially those of Lord Young 
(Education), Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick (Health), and.Mr. Caird 
(Economy and Trade)—would of 
themselves have formed a respect- 
able contribution to the social 
science of the period. 

The fulness and ability with 
which various phases of the Edu- 
cation question were discussed 
was quite remarkable ; the com- 
mencing papers being by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bain and Mr. 
C. Stuart Parker, upon the merits 
and defects of the present system 
of competitive examination for 
public appointments. bord Salis- 
bury’s scheme, so far as it has 
been revealed, not unnaturally 
came in for its full share of depre- 
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cation, especially on the part of 
those interested in maintaining 
or extending the connection of 
the Scottish Universities with 
the Indian Civil Service. In the 
course of the proceedings, Pro- 
fessor Bain elaborately vindicated 
the claims of scientific as against 
linguistic training ; and his argu- 
ments, whilst warmly combated 
by some of the speakers, were 
ignored by Sir Alexander Grant, 
Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, on the ground that 
the question was one which would 
require many years’ discussion 
and further experience before it 
could be solved. The question, 
however, cropped up again and 
again in the course of the Con- 
gress; and on the whole there 
seemed to be a forming rather 
than a formed opinion in favour 
of at least a modified statement of 
Professor Bain’s position, which 
in the future would be likely to 
be indefinitely approached, if not 
adopted. It was likely, however, 
to be the question of a century. 
Another discussion of an extreme- 
ly interesting nature was carried 
on in the same department, in a 
great degree by ladies, being in- 
troduced by papers on ‘The 
Higher Education of Women in 
Scotland,’ amd in ‘ University 
Local Examinations for Girls and 
Women,’ contributed respectively 
by Miss Louisa Stevenson, and by 
Mrs. Struthers of Aberdeen. Miss 
Becker elicited some cheers and 
laughter in the course of her state- 
ment of her objection to the idea 
that the education of women 
should be considered as a thing 
apart from the education of the 
people. ‘She fervently hoped 
that the time would come when 
they would hear nothing further 
of women at all. She saw no 
reason for separate schools and 
universities, any more than for 
separate churches.’ 
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The Health department, with- 
out introducing anything so heroic 
or imaginative as Dr. Richard- 
son’s celebrated ‘ Hygeia,’ opened 
out useful and apposite discussions 
in several directions; and the 
department of Economy and 
Trade produced some thoughtful 
and valuable papers, a short one 
by Professor Sheldon Amos on 
the ‘ Probable Influence of Indus- 
trial and Commercial Progress on 
War’ being remarkable for the 
power of its reasoning, and the 
terse lucidity of its condensation. 
Questions of the Administration 
of the Poor-laws, of Scotch 
Banking, and of Expenditure Re- 
demption Societies were relieved 
by Miss Lydia Becker’s paper on 
the ‘Woman’s Suffrage Question ; 
the audience to hear which was 
so large that an adjournment had 
to be made to the Great Hall of 
the College. It is almost a matter 
of course to have to say that the 
paper was forcible, and that the 
debate which followed upon it 
was keenly contested; but the 
arguments on one side and the 
other were scarcely novel enough 
to entitle the matter to a more 
extended notice. 

‘Ladies’ Questions’ also emerged 
in the department of Jurispru- 
dence, when Mr. John McLaren, 
an Edinburgh advocate and son 
of the M.P. for that city, read a 
paper on ‘ Married Women’s Pro- 
perty ;’ in commenting upon which 
Professor Sheldon Amos said that 
generally wherever the law inter- 
fered, it did so to protect the 
weaker, but in this particular in- 
stance it came in and assisted the 
stronger. Miss Burton advocated 
a partnership between husband 
and wife, with an application of 
the law as it is applied to partner- 
ships in business. She did not 
think the women ought to be 
exempt under bankruptcy, ‘be- 
cause wives had often a very great 
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deal to do with their husbands 
becoming bankrupt.’ There was 
likewise a crowd and a flutter in 
the same section when Mr. John 
Boyd Kinnear read his paper on 
the ‘ Law of Marriage ;’ and Miss 
Burton ably treated an important 
subject referring to the ‘ Regula- 
tion by Legislation of the Labour 
of Women in Factories.’ Alluding 
to the point that legislation re- 
stricting the hours of women’s 
work was caused by philanthropic 
motives, Miss Burton and Miss 
Lucy Wilson agreed in their ob- 
jection to women being oppressed 
because men had ‘ philanthropic 
considerations.’ ‘ Any legislation 
that interfered with the freedom 
of the individual in honest work 
could only be excused as a tem- 
porary measure, and to remedy a 
temporary fault. When it had 
served that purpose it ought to be 
abandoned.’ Men feared the com- 
petition of women, and hence they 
favoured restrictive legislation 
when applied to women, which 
they would not tolerate if it were 
sought to apply it to themselves. 
According to Miss Burton, men 
wanted the hours of women re- 
stricted, in order that they them- 
selves might have less hours to 
work ; and women suffered more 
from idle and drunken husbands 
than from the wage-work they 
had to do. 

It remains to mention—the laws 
of space will not allow of more— 
the thorough and thoughtful pa- 
per contributed by Professor W. 
A. Hunter, of University College, 
London, on the Law of Contract 
between Landlord and Tenant, 
which elicited a lively discussion, 
the general current of which 
seemed to favour the idea of free- 
dom of contract, with generous 
sympathy and good feeling be- 
tween the proprietor and the oc- 
cupier of the land. The section 
for the Repression of Crime was 
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illustrated with suzgestive papers 
by Sheriff Dove Wilson, Major 
Ross, and other contributors, 
which gave rise to fruitful and 
lively debates. 

In the Art department, the sit- 
tings of which, fittingly presided 
over by Lord Ronald Leveson- 
Gower, were comparatively few, 
the question was raised, in papers 
by Mr. George Aitchison and Mr. 
E. M. Ward, R.A., as to ‘ What 
principles should govern the Re- 
storation of Ancient Buildings, or 
their Preservation as Memorials?’ 
Mr. J. Forbes Robertson, of the 
Art Journal, in.a vigorous paper, 
raised the question, ‘Is our mo- 
dern system of Art Competition 
favourable or unfavourable to Art 
Progress? whilst Miss Burton 
enforced the thesis, ‘ Beauty not 
incompatible with Labour.’ One 
of the most valuable, and probably 
the most practical, of the contri- 
butions to the department of Art, 
however, was the fresh and useful 
paper by Mr. J. Forbes White, 
offered as an answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘ How can Art be best intro- 
duced into the Houses of Persons 
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of Limited Income? The burden 
of the paper was to show how, in 
the case of even those of very 
limited means, the refining influ- 
ences of true art can be readily 
commanded, where the taste exists ; 
and the usefulness of illustrated 
periodicals as humanising influ- 
ences was justly enforced. 
Pleasant memories cling to the 
accidents of the Congress—the 
entertainments already referred 
to, and the excursions to Balmoral, 
to which her Majesty invited the 
members and associates; to Du- 
necht, where Lord Lindsay made 
his guests free of his hospitality 
and his observatory; to Stone- 
haven and Dunottar Castle, where 
Dr. Longmuir and Major Innes 
expounded the antiquities of the 
fortress and the geology of the 
district ; to Aboyne Castle, where 
the Marquis of Huntly received a 
specially invited company; and 


_ to Haddo House, where the noble 


President of the Association gave 
a genial welcome to about a hun- 
dred of the Congressists who from 
various causes had claims upon 
such consideration. 








THE SONG OF THE DANCE. 


+ —_ 


‘It really seems the ambition of each fashionable woman to render her dress more 
like a skin than that of her neighbour, besides exhibiting as large a portion of the real 
flesh as can be done without the apology for raiment absolutely dropping off.’ The 
World, Jan. 31, 1877. 





Wits arms a-wearied of fanning herself, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A wallflower sat on a stiff-backed chair, 
Wishing herself in bed. 
Turn, twirl, and turn ; 
With hop, with glide, and prance ; 
And still, as she sleepily gazed on that throng, 
She muttered the ‘Song of the Dance.’ 


‘Dance, dance, dance, 

Till I hear the milkman’s cry ; 
Dance, dance, dance, 

Till the sun is seen on high. 

It’s O to be a nigger, 
Nor mind to clotheless feel, 

If civilised folk will try how little 
They need their bodies conceal ! 


Dance, dance, dance, 
Till the heat is horrid to bear ; 
Dance, dance, dance, 
Till I long for a cushioned chaiy 
Waltz, gallop, and waltz ; 
A Lancer, a stray quadrille, 
Till the whirl and the music make me doze, 
And dreaming I watch them still. 


O men with wives and sisters, 
Have ye no eyes to see 
That the scanty dress of the ballet-girl 
By your kin ne’er worn should be ? 
Twirl, turn, and twirl ; 
Morality, where art thou ? 
The dance and the dress of the stage—and worse— 
Are those of the ballroom now ! 


But why do I talk of morality 
Since Fashion its morals makes ? 
What Fashion does is never wrong, 
So Purity never quakes. 
For Purity only takes 
Her sip of the cup that Fashion fills ; 
And we know that cup is made of gold, 
And that gold will cover a thousand ills. 


























The Song of the Dance. 


Dance, dance, dance ; 
They never tired appear : 

And all in hopes that a wished-for vow 
May fall on their foolish ear. 

Alas, how the morn will show 
The work of the midnight air; 

And the paint will trace on many a face, 
And show false locks of hair! 


Dance, dance, dance ; 
How sweetly they keep time, 
As they dance, dance, dance, 
In a measure quite sublime ! 
They waltz, waltz, waltz, 
Keep time to the glorious band ; 
But, ah, there is many a blushing look, 
And pressure of many a hand.’ 


Thus wearied out with fanning herself, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
This wallflower sat on a stiff-backed chair, 
Wishing herself in bed. 
While all were swinging with turn and twirl, 
With hop and glide and prance, 
She muttered this song to herself, and said, 
‘ Alas, where is morality fled, 
Since true is my “ Song of the Dance”? 
CECIL MAXWELL LYTE. 
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UNFREQUENTED BRITISH ISLANDS, 


I wave always had a passion for 
deserted and inaccessible islands. 
I like them very much, and in 
my time 1 have travelled to seve- 
ral of them. I rather enjoy the 
idea of a desolate island. I quite 
envy one friend who has resided 
on Ascension Island, and was per- 
fectly satiated with turtle; and 
another who has visited Tristan 
d’Acunha ; and another who has 
been at Norfolk Island, once a 
Purgatorio, and now a Paradise. 
I have never been quite able to 
sympathise with Juan Fernandez 
or Robinson Crusoe. According 
to De Foe’s account his life was a 
prolonged picnic. Whenever he 
wanted anything there was always 
a ship opportunely wrecked, with 
enough poultry and live stock, 
cutlery and furniture, biscuits and 
strong waters, to set up a family 
of moderate desires for a lifetime. 
I should be sorry to be in a ship 
near the mouth of the Orinoco if 
Mr. R. Crusoe was in want of 
anything good. The gentleman 
of morose disposition, who con- 
sidered that conversation was the 
bane of society, might pass his 
time very happily in what the 
Irishman called ‘ adissoluteisland.’ 
I remember how the islands im- 
pressed old Johnson when he 
went out to the Hebrides. He 
would repeat the lines, 
‘ Every island is a prison 
Closely guarded by the sea.” 

I don’t think Sir Walter ever suc- 
ceeded better than when he laid 
the scene of the Pirate on an 
island. Only the other day we 


all heard the affecting story of 
the island in the Outer Hebrides, 
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which was left long unvisited, and 
very nearly approached starvation 
point: before the people were re- 
lieved. That certainly is not a 
pleasant side of the case. 

That guide, philosopher, and 
friend of my early youth, Mr. 
Maunder, who issued so many 
literary treasures, informed me in 
early life that the islands of the 
British Empire were 5000 in num- 
ber. With every possible respect 
for Maunder, I really do not think 
that there can be so many at the 
present time. It all depends on 
what you call an island. You 
may raise or depress the number 
below Mr. Maunder’s statements. 
When you are at the Lizard, or 
what you imagine to be the south- 
ernmost part of England, you see 
an inaccessible rock before you, 
which some people provokingly 
call an island, and they provok- 
ingly tell you that you must go to 
that island before you can say 
that you have been at the most 
southerly point of England. A 
writer in the Saturday Review 
once said that the Scilly Islands 
consisted of about thirty-seven in- 
habited islands. The inhabited 
islets are only five, but if you 
call the big rocks of that fantas- 
tic archipelago by the name of 
islands their number will be about 
a hundred and fifty. The late 
Mr. Smith of Tresco had a very 
good idea of making an island 
comfortable for his friends, and 
also uncomfortable fer his people. 
If he did not like a family, he 
thought nothing of deporting them 
all, bag and baggage, across the 
water to the mainland. He 
treated them as if they were ‘ un- 
speakable Turks.’ But the Abbey 
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itself was very delicious, and the 
island resembled Calypso’s, with 
the groves, the orange and lemon 
trees, and the lake with those 
stately swans who took a placid 
journey of forty miles of salt water 
from Trescow to Penzance. 

I know some charming islands. 
There are some which just make 
up a gentleman’s estate; some 
which just make up a farmer's 
holding. I was particularly pleased 
with Caldy Island. It is about 
three miles from Tenby, to which 
it acts as a kind of natural break- 
water. I was of opinion that a 
man could live very comfortably 
there. But although the distance 
from the mainland is so short, 
you might be beating about for 
hours and hours before you effect 
a landing. I took a look at 
Hayling Island, off Hampshire, the 
other day. You can hardly call 
it an island when you run into it 


by railway. Watering-places now: 


advertise themselves on railway 
stations and in the newspapers, 
and Hayling is justly described as 
very ‘ retired.’ 

Once I went to see two islands 
on the Glamorganshire coast, 
Sully and Barry. I did not care 
anything for Sully. It is not much 
better than that unfortunate rock 
off the Lizard. It belongs to one 
of the iron kings, Ivor-Guest, who 
I think might have made more 
of it and of the adjoining mansion 
house. Iwas thoroughly delight- 
ed with Barry Island. It is about 
a dozen miles from a railway sta- 
tion, which, to my mind, is in 
itself a recommendation. I do 
not know whether it can be 
reached at low water. When I 
visited it the tide was running 
with great violence, and there 
were waves which would do credit 
to the Bay of Biscay. There are 
times of the year in which the 
few inhabitants cannot cross over 
for church weeks and weeks to- 
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gether. The island makes a com- 
pact farm, and there is obviously 
no need of hedges. The farmer 
keeps a little inn as well, where 
he dispenses homely and comfort- 
able fare. Sometimes in the sum- 
mer, but very rarely, steamboats 
come and land quite a population 
on the little island. We had 
steaks cut from the conger-cel, 
not at all so bad. These conger- 
eels have been known to break a 
sailor’s leg. I know of a man 
who bought a swan at Leadenhall 
Market, and took it home in a cab, 
and the swan with a flap of its 
wing broke his arm. You would 
require to provision yourself well 
for the winter in a little island 
like this—strong doors and win- 
dows and walls tightly built. 
The situation would have its 
charms for some; you would be 
independent and solitary to any 
extent. 

Midway between the south 
coast of Wales and the north 
coast of Devon and Cornwall lies 
the island of Lundy, at times 
hanging cloudlike over the sea, 
at times clearly visible enough, at 
times shrouded with the summer 
mists. The island is a landmark 
for summer tourists on either side 
of the Bristol Channel, but there 
are only few who venture upon a 
visit. There is alegend ofa party 
of clergymen—five or six incum- 
bents on the mainland of Devon, 
to which county the island be- 
longs—who ventured out on a 
summer day, and were kept prison- 
ers for several weeks. The island 
rises abruptly to a sheer height, 
with deep water all around ; at 
times there are hundreds of ves- 
sels lying on the lee-side for pro- 
tection from the western gales. 
The wild sea-birds crowd on the 
rocks, and formerly the gannets, 
now decreasing, formed the prin- 
cipal revenue of the island, and 
there are layers of guano which 
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remind us of the Peruvian coast. 
Numberless vessels have been 
wrecked upon this island, and once 
or twice naked shipwrecked sailors 
have walked into the house of the 
proprietor, the wreck having been 
unobserved amid the mist and 
violence of the storm. This storm- 
set rocky islet—for it is little more 
—in troublous times has been a 
very nest of piracy and rebellion. 
The people say that at different 
times the Turks, the French, the 
Spanish, and the Dutch have 
taken temporary possession of the 
island, pillaged it, and gone away. 
It is difficult, or rather impossible, 
to verify these traditions. The 
story, for instance, is found in all 
the guide-books that the crew of 
a vessel, pretending to be Dutch, 
asked leave to inter a corpse in 
Christian ground ; and then, when 
the burial party had obtained pos- 
session of the church, they threw 
off their disguise, showed. them- 
selves to be armed Frenchmen, 
made prisoners, and ravaged the 
island. Now it is somewhat re- 
markable that what the English 
say of the French at Lundy, the 
French say of the English at Sark, 
and pretty well give the same 
date. In the time of Queen Anne 
the French did for a while hold 
Lundy, and made it a privateer- 
ing station. In these days of far- 
reaching ordnance the possession 
of Lundy would pretty well com- 
mand the Bristol Channel. It 
holds ‘the gates of the Severn 
Sea.’ At the present time there 
is a battery of two eighteen- 
pounders, which are fired every 
ten minutes in foggy weather ; 
and above is the lighthouse, the 
most prominent object in the 
island. The ports of the Bristol 
Channel have petitioned the Post- 
master-General that a telegraphic 
communication may be establish- 
ed with Lundy. The merchants 
say that about a million of vessels 
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pass the island in a year, and 
might all have been reported if 
there had been telegraphic com- 
munication. Very little informa- 
tion about Lundy is to be found 
in local histories, but since our 
public records have been made 
available a great deal has been 
found out about the islet. From 
the ruined castle, decayed fish- 
ponds, and other indications it 
seems that the island was once a 
much more important place than 
at present. One lord of it, who is 
chiefly mentioned, William de 
Marisco, having been taken pri- 
soner after a long course of rapine, 
was hung, drawn, and quartered, 
and his island forfeited to the 
king. It has since passed through 
many hands, and was last pur- 
chased by Mr. W. Heaven, in 
1840, for 9400 guineas, who has 
been an admirable settled pro- 
prietor, while the Rev. J. G. 
Heaven has industriously stu- 
died the flora and fauna of the 
island. A little book, by Mr. 
Chanter, has lately been pub- 
lished about the island, but the 
execution is hardly equal to the 
design. 

There are other English islands 
which would well deserve discus- 
sion. A gentleman has just left an 
immense sum to found a bishop- 
ric for Northumberland, and it 
is proposed that the name of the 
see should be derived from Lindis- 
farne or the Holy Island. The 
old diocese included a large part 
of Scotland as well as the north- 
east of England. The Manxmen 
have been astonished by the 
visitors who have come to the 
Isle of Man. From the mountain 
peaks of England and Wales it is 
discerned by visitors, and a con- 
stant object to those who traverse 
the narrow seas. Then we have 
islands which are only islands by 
courtesy, as Sheppy, cut off by 
the Swale, and the Isle of Achil, 
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only separated by a narrow chan- 
nel from county Mayo. The 
south Isles of Arran form an 
especially remarkable group, as 
they contain many interesting 
remains of forts, churches, and 
primitive inhabitants of Ireland. 
When we come to Scotland we 
are simply overwhelmed by the 
variety of topics suggested by the 
multiplicity of islands, But it 
is ,pleasant to read about them, 
and we would suggest to en- 
terprising yachtsmen that they 
might do worse than cruise about 
the ancient Cassiterides, and what 
we may call the Cyclades and 
Sporades of our own western and 
northern waters. 


ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF 
SOUND. 

One of the earliest observations 
made connected with electro-mag- 
nets (bars of iron round which 
electrical currents are made to 
circulate, so as to convert the 
bars into magnets for the time 
being) was that on cutting off the 
current an audible tick or sound 
was emitted from the magnet. By 
placing a soft iron rod on a 
sounding-board, and wrapping 
round it the coils of insulated 
wire to convey the cufrent, an 
instrument is obtained, by means 
of which a sound distinctly audi- 
ble in a moderately large room is 
produced whenever the electri- 
cal circuit is interrupted so as to 
‘break’ the current. The produc- 
tion of this sound was traced by 
Wertheim to the circumstance 
that when soft iron is temporarily 
magnetised it lengthens some- 
what, and suddenly retracts again 
when demagnetised by the cessa- 
tion of the electrical current ; ac- 
cording to Joule, the increase in 
length of the bar is one part in 
27,000. Inasmuch as a current 
can readily be conveyed over long 





distances by telegraph-wires, it 
is obvious that the means of trans- 
mission of musical sounds by 
electricity are presented by this 
phenomenon, provided an instru- 
ment can be so arranged that the 
sound to be transmitted shall 
automatically cut off and reéstab- 
lish the current from the tele- 
graph-wire as many times per 
second as corresponds to the pitch 
of the note transmitted ; for in 
this way the magnet will be 
caused to emit as many ticks per 
second as there are conveyed cur- 
rents, and thus a distinct musical 
note will be produced ; it being 
known that a sound reiterated fif- 
teen or twenty times per second 
produces on the human ear the 
sensation of a low bass note, whilst 
if repeated more rapidly a note is 
given, the greater or less shrillness 
of which depends on the number 


.of vibrations per second commu- 


nicated to the air by the frequent 
reiteration of the sounds. Thus 
if a piece of card or thin metal be 
held against the teeth of a small 
cog-wheel in rapid rotation, so that 
each tooth of the wheel in succes- 
sion may gently strike against the 
card, a distinct musical note is 
produced ; indeed it is by an ap- 
paratus depending on this princi- 
ple that many of the laws of 
acoustics as connected with musical 
sounds and harmony are usually 
demonstrated. The speed of rota- 
tion of the wheel being known, 
and the number of teeth on it, 
the precise number of pulsations 
per second corresponding to a 
note of any given pitch is readily 
ascertained, and the ratio between 
the number of pulsations required 
for any given note, and another 
one sounding in harmony there- 
with (or the reverse), can be readi- 
ly found : thus two nates sounding 
octaves are given when the pulsa- 
tion-speed is as one to two; the 
interval of a fifth is produced 
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when the ratio is two to three; 
and so on.* 

In order to make the sound 
itself interrupt the current, an 
atrangement was invented by a 
German (Riess) in 1861, consist- 
ing of a hollow wooden box with 
a trumpet mouth in front. On the 
top is a circular hole covered with 
bladder or other membrane cap- 
able of vibrating ; so that on sing- 
ing in at the mouthpiece the blad- 
der vibrates in proportion to the 
notes sung. By placing on the 
upper surface of the vibrating 
membrane a slip of thin metal 
connected with the galvanic bat- 
tery employed, it is easy to make 
eaeh vibration of the bladder in- 
terrupt the current, a light wire 
connected with the telegraph-wire 
being so arranged as to come into 
contact with the slip of metal, and 
to break contact each time the 
membrane oscillates. In this ar- 
rangement, however, the peculiar 
differences in the qualities of 
sounds, distinguished as ‘ timbre,’ 
are of necessity not indicated, 
the interruptions of the current 
depending solely on the pitch of 
the note ; so that the same sound 
would be given out by the vibrat- 
ing iron rod at the far end when 
@ given note was sounded in the 
vicinity of the transmitting in- 
strument, whether the note were 
produced by a violin, the human 
voice, a cornet-’-piston, or any 
other musical instrument; more- 
over, the sound emitted at the far 
end has a peculiar character or 
twang of its own, not altogether 
unlike a child’s squeaking penny 
trumpet. Saving as a scientific 
toy, this form of spparatus at- 
tracted but little attention, and 
Riess’s telephone, as it was called, 
was not of much practical value. 


* The ratios between the rates of vibra- 
tion required to produce the musical notes 
C, D, E, F, G, A, B, C, of the octave are re- 
spectively 1, t, 4, 4, 8, 4. ¥, and 2, 
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Some few years later, it was ob- 
served by an Englishman (Crom- 
well Varley) that if what is known 
to electricians as a ‘condenser’ 
be charged with high-tension 
electricity, and discharged again 
rapidly, a distinctly audible sound 
is produced, somewhat resembling 
that of a hautboy when the dis- 
charges succeed one another suffi- 
ciently rapidly to produce a musi- 
cal note. The condenser employed 
to develop these sounds was 
simply a hoop or tambourine, over 
which was stretched a series of 
membranes of insulating material 
with conducting surfaces alternat- 
ing; when the pulsating electrical 
currents pass into the condensing 
surfaces, sufficiently rapidly vibra- 
tion of the whole is set up. In 
order to transmit the pulsating 
currents, a peculiar arrangement 
was adopted, the working of which, 
as well as of the condenser tele- 
phone itself, was exhibited last 
summer at the Queen’s Theatre 
and the Canterbury Hall. In order 
to transmit any required tone, a 
series of tuning-forks is provided, 
each kept continuously vibrating 
by electrical means, somewhat as 
an electrical bell keeps on ringing 
as long as the button is pressed ; 
each tuning-fork is so arranged 
that a wire connected with the 
vibrating limb can ‘make and 
break contact’ with each vibration, 
much as in Riess’s instrument, so 
as to set up a series of currents, 
and transmit them to the telegraph- 
wire. By pressing down the keys 
on a board like a piano keyboard, 
the current is turned on to any 
one of the forks as required ; and 
hence a pulsating current is sent 
through the telegraph-wire, which 
sets up a corresponding vibration 
in the condenser at the far end, 
the note thus produced being sim- 
ply a reproduction of that given 
by the particular tuning-fork 
thrown into the circuit. Apart 
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from the practical difficulty in 
getting sufficiently good insulation 
in long telegraph-wires for the 
high-tension currents required, 
especially in certain states of the 
atmosphere, there are several im- 
perfections in this instrument as 
a means of transmitting sound. 
It is not automatic like Riess’s, 
though this objection is easily 
obviated by suitable alterations 
in the transmitter; it does not 
reproduce, any more than Riess’s 
telephone, the sound of any given 
instrument, much less of a number 
of sounds produced simultaneously 
as in an orchestra ; and it cannot 
articulate or indicate words, al- 
though it will show by the differ- 
ence in the tones produced the 
alteration of the pitch of the 
speaker's voice when connected 
with a Reiss’s transmitter. 

A year or two after the first 


telephone (in 1873), a modifica- 
tion was introduced by an Ameri- 
can (Elisha Grey), in which the 
pulsating currents transmitted from 
tuning-forks were made to set up 
vibrations in other tuning-forks 
or analogous apparatus in a receiv- 
ing apparatus ; and this modifica- 
tion was fonnd to be capable of 
practical adaptation to telegraphic 
purposes ; so much so, that it ren- 
dered it easy to transmit four mes- 
sages simultaneously on the same 
wire by the use of a peculiar sys- 
tem of connections between the 
different forks and the wire. Of 
course this audible telegraph, like 
the needle telegraph and all non- 
recording systems, is open to the 
objection that there is no perma- 
nent record of the message, as in 
the case of Bains’s electro-chemical 
recorder and other analogous tele- 
graphic arrangements. The accu- 
racy of the message depends simply 
on the care and experience of the 
clerks employed, especially on the 
receiving clerk, who has to translate 





production of Varley’s condenser. 
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into words the sounds of the 
instrument ; the principle of the 
system being much the same as in 
the ‘ Morse’ code, where a dot and 
a dash form the fundamental cha- 
racters by the combination of 
which the letters and signs are 
indicated, a short sound represent- 
ing the dot, and one continued 
somewhat longer the dash. No 
amount of care and attention on 
the part of clerks is sufficient to 
prevent accidental mistakes in 
transmission occurring: occasion- 
ally, but experience shows that 
the errors in ordinary telegraphic 
messages are extremely few as 
compared with their number. The 
system of transmitting the sender’s 
own handwriting in fac-simile* 
alone can obviate the possibility 
of occasional blunders ; and even 
here mistakes may occasionally 
creep in byaccident. Thusa ludi- 
crous misadventure attended the 
receipt of two telegrams by a mer- 
chant away from home—the one 
to say that his wife had become 
the happy mother of a little girl ; 
the other from his partner asking 
for information as to a draft just 
paid, but suspected to be forged. 
By accident the replies were cross- 
directed, so that the partner re- 
ceived a telegram congratulating 
him on his happy deliverance, 
whilst the astounded wife read 
with horror the message, ‘I know 
nothing about it; it is a regular 
swindle ! 

During the last eighteen months 
there has been gradually elabor- 
ated by an Englishman, now 
naturalised as an American (Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell), a form of 
telephone, the capabilities of 
which are far superior to those 
of any of the above instruments. 
At the recent meeting of the 
British Association an improved 
form of this instrument ws ex- 
hibited in action, and excit +1 the 
* London Society, August 1877, 181. 
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greatest interest, inasmuch as it 
not only transmitted musical notes 
of the same ‘timbre’ and quality 
as those received, but was also 
capable of rendering articulation 
sufficiently clearly to enable most 
words to be heard with consider- 
able distinctness. Indeed the chief 
defect of the instrument in its 
present form would seem to be that 
the sound transmitted is so low 
in intensity that it can only be 
conveniently heard by one person 
at once, and hence it is as yet not 
capable of allowing different as- 
semblages of people in various 
cities to listen simultaneously to 
an oration or concert in a central 
spot. (What an economy of 
preaching power, rhetorical dis- 
play, and eloquence generally will 
be produced by the probable fur- 
ther improvement of the instru- 
ment, so as to render it capable of 
doing this!) The great simplicity 
of the apparatus is one of its most 
remarkable features, al) complex 
machinery for receiving and trans- 
mitting being abolished, and no 
galvanic battery being required to 
work it. The first suggestion of 
the mechanism was derived from 
a patient study of the construction 
of the human ear, and the earliest 
forms of apparatus were copied 
from that organ. During the 
progress of the experiments con- 
siderable alterations and changes 
in the form of the instrument and 
its construction were continually 
made, and it is only quite recently 
that the apparatus assumed its 
present simple form. The actual 
working part of the instrument is 
a small permanent bar-magnet, 
round one end of which is wound 
a coil of thin insulated wire, the 
ends of which are connected with 
two binding screws fixed in the 
small end of a stethoscope-shaped 
wooden cover. One of these bind- 
ing screws is connected with the 
ground (‘ put to earth’) by means 
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of a wire, the other is connected 
with the telegraph- wire. The 
magnet is so fixed in the wooden 
case that the axis of the magnet 
is in the direction of the length 
of the case, the coil of wire being 
at its larger end; at this end the 
case is closed with a cover having 
a small circular hole in the centre 
opposite the pole of the magnet, 
a small wooden funnel or trumpet 
mouthpiece being applied beyond 
the perforated cover. Between 
this perforation and the end of 
the magnet is fixed a thin disc of 
soft iron, which may be tinned 
over to prevent rusting without 
interfering with its action. This 
corresponds to the tympanum or 
drum of the ear. At the far end 
of the telegraph-wire a precisely 
similar arrangement is applied, 
one binding screw being connected 
with the telegraph-wire, the other 
put to earth, so that the trans- 
mitter and the receiver are iden- 
tical in construction and arrange- 
ment. Onspeakingintothe mouth- 
piece at one end of the line the 
sound sets up a vibration or mo- 
tion among the particles of the 
iron disc. In accordance with the 
laws of electro-magnetic induction 
the motions of the disc-particles 
set up inductive currents in the 
neighbouring coil of wire; for the 
soft iron plate becomes virtually 
magnetised by the inductive action 
of the bar-magnet, and hence as 
the disc vibrates alterations of 
distance between magnetised par- 
ticles and a conducting wire are 
brought about, which of necessity 
set up electric currents in the 
conducting wire. The currents 
thus produced pass through the 
telegraph-wire and set up motions 
in the disc of the receiving instru- 
ment precisely correlative with 
those of the disc of the transmitter. 
Hence the air in contact with the 
disc of the receiver is made to 
vibrate precisely in the same way 

















as that issuing from the mouth of* 
the speaker, but to a lesser extent, 
thus reproducing the sounds ex- 
actly, only in a much lower tone 
of voice (i.e. much more softly 
and less loud, not lower in pitch). 
In this way a conversation can be 
carried on readily, each person al- 
ternately speaking into his instru- 
ment to transmit his message, and 
then applying his ear to catch the 
reply, just as with an ordinary 
speaking-tube. 

Although as yet only in what 
the inventor describes as an in- 
choate condition, the articulating 
telephone (Bell’s telephone) is 
capable of practical use in cases 
where speaking-tubes are incon- 
venient on account ofthe distance, 
or for other reasons. Thus quite 
recently it has been tried as a 
means of signalling from the 
mouth of a mine or pit to the 
workings below; no instruction 
in telegraphic manipulation is re- 
quired, any ordinary workman 
being perfectly able to use the 
instrument. In one respect the 
arrangement is less convenient 
than a speaking-tube, inasmuch 
as it does not enable a would-be 
speaker to call the attention of an 
observer near to the far end, but 
not absolutely listening for a sig- 
nal, in the same way-that the 
whistling plugs inserted into the 
mouthpieces of speaking - tubes 
are used; but doubtless this diffi- 
culty is not insuperable, as at the 
worst it would be easy to have 
an electric bell worked by a sepa- 
rate wire to give the signal to 
apply the ear to the telephone.* 
No doubt, however, further im- 
provements will shortly be made, 
enabling sounds to be transmitted 
audible at some distance from the 
receiving instrument. One incon- 
venience presents itself, however, 


* Since the above was written, the in- 
strument has been successfully worked 
with an electric alarum at to it, 
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which does not seem to be eas 

to obviate ; this is, that the tele- 
phone is so sensitive to feeble 
electric currents, that the tele- 
graph-wire cannot well be made 
to run along parallel with another 
wire used for ordinary telegraphic 
purposes, as in that case the in- 
ductive currents produced in the 
telephone-wire by the passage of 
currents along the other wire 
cause audible sounds in the 
telephone, often seriously inter- 
fering with the distinctness of the 
messages transmitted through the 
telephone itself. 

Amongst the different arrange- 
ments employed by Professor 
Bell is one, a modification of the 
transmitter of Varley’s and of 
Grey’s musical telephones, which 
enables the sound of a harmonium 
to be transmitted, the reeds of 
the instrument being made to 
‘ make and break’ the circuit dur- 
ing their vibration in much the 
same way as the tuning-forks in 
Varley’s transmitter and Grey’s 
instrument. Those interested in 
the details of the construction of 
these different arrangements will 
find much information on the sub- 
ject in the reports of the papers 
read and lectures given at the Ply- 
mouth meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation by Mr. Preece and Profes- 
sor Bell, from which, indeed, a 
considerable proportion of the 
foregoing remarks have been de- 
rived. 


COLLISIONS AT SEA, 


From time to time we are 
horrified by the occurrence of 
disastrous maritime accidents, in 
which it would seem at first sight 
that the fatal occurrences were due 
to the negligence of the captains 
or other officers in not so steering 
as to avoid the chance of a col- 
lision when first that appeared 
imminent. Recent investigations, 
however, have thrown quite anew 
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light on the possible causes of 
these bideous disasters, and have 
demonstrated that whilst the in- 
troduction of steam as a propelling 
power for ships has been produc- 
tive of incalculable advantages, it 
has also brought into play in cer- 
tain cases an uncertainty in steer- 
ing power which renders it highly 
probable that many deserving offi- 
cers have been unjustly blamed 
for negligence in cases where their 
only fault was ignorance of certain 
laws of hydrodynamic action, at 
that time unknown. During the 
past few years Professor Osborne 
Reynolds has demonstrated, both 
mathematically on paper and ex- 
perimentally by means of models, 
the hitherto unsuspected fact that 
when a screw steamer with full 
way on her suddenly reverses her 
screw, so as to stop as rapidly as 
possible, the effect of the contrary 
motion of the screw-blades on the 
water and thence on the rudder is 
such as to cause the vessel not 
only not to answer her helm as 
readily as if the screw were re- 
volving in the direction appro- 
priate to the actual onward motion 
of the vessel before she stops, but 
even to make her head turn in 
the direction opposite to that in 
which it should normally turn for 
& given motion of the rudder ; so 
that, for instance, if a screw 
steamer is on the point of collid- 
ing with another vessel, say on 
the starboard side, and the officer 
in charge reverses the engines and 
then gives directions to starboard 
the helm, so as, as he supposes, to 
bring the steamer’s head round to 
port, the effect will be that her 
head will turn to starboard in- 
stead of port, and thus the re- 
versal of the screw brings about 
more certainly the collision which 
it was the object of the manceuvre 
to avoid. The conclusions derived 
from these researches have been 
further verified by actual observa- 
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tions on board various screw ves- 
sels by a committee appointed by 
the British Association, with the 
result of perfectly confirming the 
former results ; in all cases the 
effect of reversing the screw is to 
reverse the normal action of the 
rudder, no matter whether the ves- 
sel was at rest or nearly so to begin 
with, or whether it had forward 
way on her. During the past two 
years attempts have been made to 
direct the attention of the Admi- 
ralty to the importance of the 
inquiry aa bearing on the existing 
rules and directions for avoiding 
collisions at sea, with, as might 
have been expected, very little 
good effect as yet. However, the 
report of the British Association 
committee was discussed last year 
at the conference of the Associa- 
tion for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations at 
Bremen, and a resolution passed 
declaring that the existing inter- 
national rules for preventing col- 
lisions at sea are unsatisfactory, 
and that it is desirable that the 
Governments of maritime States 
should take counsel together with 
a view of amending these rules ; 
so that it is to be hoped that 
before long some action will be 
taken ina matterso seriously affect- 
ing the lives ofall who ‘ go down 
to the sea in ships,’ and that the 
absurdity should cease of issuing 
erroneous instructions, and then 
blaming a man who, by acting 
in accordance with these instruc- 
tions, inevitably brings about a 
fatal result; whilst the man would 
be yet more blamed who reason- 
ably endeavoured to avoid mis- 
chance by acting as common sense 
would direct, in opposition to his 
instructions, At the recent meet- 
ing of the British Association a 
further report of the committee 
was presented, fully confirming 
the former results, and calling 
attention to the various judgments 

















concerning collisions in the past 
year, from which it was evident 
that no consideration of the im- 
portant facts established had in- 
fluenced these judgments, and that 
many of these collisions might have 
been prevented had the effect of 
reversing the screw on the steering 
been made known officially to offi- 
cers in charge of ships, and acted 
upon by them. Now that ship 
manceuvring for ramming and 
torpedo practice, &c., is so impor- 
tant a branch of naval warfare, 
the inattention paid by the Govern- 
ment to a point so vitally bearing 
on the whole subject would be 
positively ludicrous were not its 
consequences so lamentable. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Several important works of 
Eastern travel have recently made 
their appearance, with which we 
will deal collectively. We will 
first bracket the works of Profes- 
sor Bryce and of Captain Bur- 
naby.* We doso both on account 
of their agreements and their an- 
tagonisms. They made their 
journeys at the same date ; in much 
they traversed the same ground ; 
and they deal with the same 
social and political subjects. Then 
each work has undoubted merit 
and interest and peculiar charac- 
teristics. There is the real cavalry 
dash about Captain Burnaby. He 
is an acute observer, amusing, 
dramatic, impetuous. Mr. Bryce 
is a man of another stamp. There 
is no want of physical courage 
and endurance, as exemplified by 
his almost unrivalled achievement 
of the ascent of Mount Ararat. 
But he is also both a scientific 
and philosophical observer, and 
weconstantly recognise the scholar 
me oe yay Goce Ae Minor. 
sm Iw © On) Svecmoumels ant 


Ararat : Notes of a Vacation Tour in the 
Autumn of 1876, By James Bryce. (Mac- 
millan. ) 
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and the thinker in his pages. 
While Captain Burnaby is vehe- 
mently pro-Turkish and anti- 
Russian, Mr. Bryce is thoroughly 
and exactly the opposite. We 
may best sum up our views of the 
different works by saying, that 
while Captain Burnaby’s will be 
the most popular at the libraries, 
we shall be more inclined to give 
& prominent place on our own 
private bookshelves to Mr. Bryce’s 
volume. 

Captain Burnaby had only five 
months’ furlough, and he had to 
travel some two thousand miles 
to and fro between Scutari and 
the Turco-Russian frontier. He 
took with him a rifle and some 
medicines ; and, on the whole, 
his pills were at Jeast as useful as 
his bullets. They possibly did a 
greater amount of execution. In 
his present work he exhibits him- 
self in the light of an accomplished 
literary craftsman. He has not 
in reality the same story of 
danger and adventure to tell as 
in his Ride to Khiva ; but by his 
powers in the way of dialogue 
and description, he certainly con- 
trives both to interest and amuse 
us. Still, speaking critically, 
there is a thinness about his work 
which contrasts strongly with the 
closely-packed pages of Professor 
Bryce. We should say, however, 
that Captain Burnaby in his 
Appendix brings together a set 
of State papers which some of his 
readers will study, and some of 
them skip. His adventures with 
servants and horses, with cookery 
and cartridges, will be found high- 
ly amusing. It is interesting to 
compare his experiences with Dr. 
Bryce’s of the Curds and Circas- 
sians. Captain Burnaby pene- 
trated the farther south in Asia 
Minor; but then, per contra, Pro- 
fessor Bryce actually climbed to 
the summit of Mount Ararat. 
The paths of the two travellers 
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coincided several times, though 
they themselves did not meet, at 
Batoum ; and Captain Burnaby 
came within the shadow of Mount 
Ararat, though he did not profess 
to climb it. Both agree in think- 
ing that an independent Armenian 
power might be created and inter- 
between Russia and Persia. 

Both of these enlightened tra- 
vellers are severe in their criti- 
cisms upon the ladies, Dr. Bryce 
complains that they want expres- 
sion ; Captain Burnaby complains, 
still more grievously, that they 
want washing. One of the sires 
confessed himself totally unable 
to understand that in Europe the 
girls are allowed to choose for 
themselves, and that there are in- 
stances of their preferring a poor 
man to a rich one. ‘I cannot 
understand that,’ quoth one Mo- 
hammed. ‘If I had a daughter, 
and she might marry a rich man, 
but she preferred a poor man, I 
should whip the girl till she 
altered her mind.’ Professor Bryce 
allows beauty of complexion and 
regularity of feature, but there 
was no soul to light up the face. 
Asia Minor is a cheap and a very 
lovely country. If the blessings 
of good government were secured, 
poor English families might well 
emigrate hither, and find an earthly 
paradise. A sheep can be bought 
for six shillings, and a horse for 
little more than six pounds. Eggs 
are eighty a shilling, and bread 
and meat about a penny a pound. 
Similarly Dr. Bryce says that 
Transcaucasian territories, which 
support two or three millions, 
would easily support two- or three- 
and-twenty millions. Thus emi- 
gration is the true answer to the 
Malthusian theory. If the theory 
of Malthus had been adopted, 
England by this time would have 
been reduced to the rank of a third- 
rate power. There is a deal of 
incident, dialogue, and lively de- 
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scription in Captain Burnaby’s 
work, He is thoroughly dramatic. 
To mention another very good 
point, there is abundance of excel- 
lent maps. Captain Burnaby is 
too thorough an officer not to 
know the value of maps. But the 
volumes abound with good points, 
presented in life-like detail. Al- 
though anxious to say all he can 
for the Turks, he admits that they 
depart from the Prophet’s injunc- 
tions in respect to the use of 
liquors, An Italian doctor at 
Angona complained terribly of 
them: ‘They mix up everything 
together, and then complain of 
not getting well.’ Some curious 
traits of character are recorded of 
some young ladies of Aleppo, who 
wish to distinguish between their 
lovers. They give their lovers 
live charcoal, which they are ex- 
pected to carry until the flesh has 
been burned tothe bone. He con- 
firms everything which Professor 
Bryce can say about Turkish mis- 
management. All the gunpowder 
for the use of troops in Anatolia 
is sent from Constantinople, al- 
though sulphur, saltpetre, and 
charcoal are to found in the 
mountains. The great thing want- 
ed for the prosperity of the coun- 
try is the development of the 
mines ; but there is almost a pro- 
hibitive duty upon mining. Con- 
sequently the people cut down the 
forests instead of using the coal. 
The people are too lazy to pick up 
the stone and lead, the gold and 
silver, which might be found. 
Turkey has had her chances with 
a hundred millions of borrowed 
British capital, and has thrown 
them away. Let us, however, 
take up some topics which are not 
so unfortunately well-worn. The 
interest of Captain Burnaby’s 
work quickens when he comes to 
‘the Frat,’ as the Euphrates is 
called. Later he crossed the 
Araxes on the ice. As he came 




















away from the direction of Mount 
Ararat, he came upon a Yezeed, or 
devil-worshipping village. Their 
simple system of theology, or anti- 
theology, is thus described: Allah, 
the spirit of good, can do no harm 
to any one, and is a friend to the 
human race. The spirit of evil 
can do a great deal of harm, and 
he is the cause of all our woes. 
From this starting-point the Ye- 
zeeds have been brought to believe 
that it is a work of time to wor- 
ship the spirit of good, who will 
not hurt them, and that the proper 
course to pursue is to try and pro- 
pitiate the spirit of evil, who can 
be very disagreeable if he chooses. 
The very worst offence that can 
be given them is to mention the 
word ‘ Shaitan.’ This offence Cap- 
tain Burnaby had the misfortune 
to perpetrate, and he will be held 
responsible for every cow or camel 


that dies within the next twelve-~ 


month. The American mission- 
aries whom he met might find 
plenty to do; these gentlemen 
were generally considered by the 
people as being under the English 
flag. Captain Burnaby gave a 
good deal of attention to the 
towns of which we have lately 
been hearing so much in the pub- 
lic prints. Kars was in a filthy 
state, and typhus would: probably 
slay more than the Russians. 
Great numbers of troops were 
massed there, and more could be 
obtained from Erzeroum, Arda- 
han he thought ill protected ; the 
Turks had not occupied positions 
which would give command of the 
place. Batoum he considers one 
of the finest harbours in the Black 
Sea, and well-nigh impregnable. 
The place was crowded with 
troops, and here the sanitary ar- 
rangements left very little to be 
desired. Dr. Bryce is strongly of 
opinion that Batoum ought to be 
handed over to the Russians. ‘ Its 
transfer to them would be really 
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a gain to the world at large, as 


well as to the conquerors.’ 

Captain Burnaby’s medical ex- 
periences are amusing. Every 
traveller in barbarous or semi- 
barbarous countries finds it a great 
advantage to be accepted as a 
doctor. The Turkish medical 
system is wretched. Their sur- 
geons can hardly tie up an artery 
or perform any average operation. 
They have no such thing as a 
post-mortem ; the body of a true 
believer is sacred, and in this 
way cases of poisoning escape de- 
tection. The Servians, however, 
gave them a good number of ‘sub- 
jects’ for scientific purposes last 
year. He freely administered 
‘ fire-paper’ (that is to say, mus- 
tard-plaster), pills of much potency, 
and quinine to a lady in a deli- 
cate state. He himself had a seri- 
ous illness, rheumatic-fever ; but 
although he had a European doc- 
tor he found that a native remedy, 
compressed acid fruits soaked in 
water, did him most good. -As 
we have hinted, throughout the 
work there is a strong political 
bias. He believes that he was 
dodged by Russian spies through 
a good deal of the journey. Also 
he believes that the Bulgarians 
were organised by Russian in- 
triguers. We like Captain Bur- 
naby as a writer, but we believe 
that he exaggerates his political 
importance, 

We now turn for a few minutes 
to the companion volume. There 
are many points in Dr. Bryce’s 
book extremely well-deserving of 
notice. Such are his accounts of 
the German colonies which he 
found established in Russian ter- 
ritory, and his descriptions of such 
old Oriental cities as Tiflis, Erivan, 
and Trebizonde. His descriptions, 
indeed, are wrought with great 
care, and at times contain passages 
of remarkable beauty. He dis- 
cusses whether Mount Ararat: is 
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really theScripture mountain where 
the Ark stayed, with a strong lean- 
ing to that identification, and 
appropriately quotes Browning’s 
lines in Bishop Blougram’s Apo- 
logy : 

‘Such a traveller told you his last news— 
He saw the Ark atop of Ararat; 

But did not climb there since it was get- 

ting late, 
And robber-bands infest the mountain's 
foot.” 

In old books of travels ‘the Ark 
appears, in shape exactly the ark of 
the nursery on Sunday afternoons, 
poised on the summit of Great 
Ararat.’ Very high up upon the 
mountain Dr. Bryce really did find 
a bit of shaped timber, the presence 
of which it is almost impossible to 
explain, and he justly observes 
that many traditions have been 
accepted on less satisfactory evi- 
dence. The ascent of the moun- 
tain was, really and literally, ‘a 
tall thing.’ He was very thinly 
clad, his tweed having been stolen 
on a Russian railway. His guides 
went with him a certain distance, 
and then one by one fell away. 
Even his companion was unable 
to accompany him to the summit. 
He determined, for he would run 
no reckless hazard, that if he did 
not reach it by three in the after- 
noon, that he would forthwith 
return. ‘ All was cloud on every 
side. Suddenly, to my astonish- 
ment, the ground began to fall 
away to the north; I stopped, a 
puff of wind drove off the mists 
on one side, and showed the 
Araxes plain at an abysmal depth 
below. It was the top of Ararat.’ 
The Armenians, however, would 
by no means give credit to this 
achievement, nor to several au- 
thentic achievements that had pre- 
viously happened. ‘This English- 
man says that he has ascended to 
the top of Ararat,’ said an Arme- 
nian to the archimandrite of the 
famous monastery at its base. 
The venerable man smiled sweetly. 
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‘No,’ he replied, ‘that cannot be. 
No one has ever been there. It 
is impossible.’ Dr. Bryce holds 
that the Great Ararat is the most 
majestic, and the Little Ararat the 
most elegant, of mountains. The 
noble thing about Ararat is not 
the parts, but the whole general 
impression. 

Severe as Captain Burnaby’s 
ride proved at times, as when 
riding down a glacier, the palm 
of suffering and endurance seems 
to us no less to belong to Dr. 
Bryce. At times he had a pair 
of boots for his pillow, and a dirty 
rug for his covering. He is even 
obliged to draw a veil over the 
miseries of the swarming floor. 
‘Memory called up many disagree- 
able nights—nights in rock-holes 
on the Alps, nights under can- 
vas amid Icelandic snow-storms, 
nights in Transylvanian forests, 
nights in coasting steamers off the 
coast of Spain, nights in railway 
waiting-rooms in England ; but no 
night so horrible as this.” He 
appears to have run more danger 
than he thought probable at the 
time from merry Kurds, who 
might, nevertheless, be murderous 
cut-throats. At Erivan he writes: 
‘Yet lately there was a European 
inn of some pretensions in the 
city ; but its landlord, according 
to the story told us, had some 
months before been thrown into 
prison on a charge of murder- 
ing one of his guests, a Greek 
banker, whose imprudent display 
of money had roused his cupidity, 
and the hotel was therefore closed. 
The cries and groans of the victim, 
whose throat was being cut, had 
been heard by various people in 
the house, none of whom stirred 
to help him.’ Travels such as 
these have the dignity and ex- 
citement of danger, and many 
Englishmen, who lounge through 
a Long Vacation ‘ victims of civili- 
sation, might seek out countries 

















where they could do something 
worthy of record, and extend the 
limits of our knowledge. Some 
English do this in many countries, 
but from the fact that neither 
Captain Burnaby nor Dr. Bryce 
met any Englishmen in their tra- 
vels, it is clear that very few of 
us are examining what is just 
now, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing country on the world’s surface. 
Dr. Bryce says that Russia has 
not russianised the provinces she 
has annexed, and that with her 
want of money she can do no 
more in the way of annexation. 
Her duty is to develop her own 
internal resources. Thus far Dr. 
Bryce. 

Another book of travels which 
calls for attention is one with the 
tempting title Under the Balkans .* 
The volume belongs to the class 
mémoires pour servir a l'histoire, 
and gives us the experience of an 
independent and impartial ob- 
server of facts. We had hoped 
that Mr. More would have told 
us something of the scenery of 
the Balkans, and have sketched 
the outlines of the history that 
belongs to this celebrated range. 
Mr. More’s scope is more limited, 
and is as follows: He was at 
Philippopolis last year with a 
friend, and was brought into con- 
stant contact with the population 
of a large tract of country. He 
carefully went over the ground of 
the inassacres, verifying the state- 
ments in the newspapers and in 
the consular reports. He has had 
the opportunity of watching the 
administration of the various com- 
mittees of relief. As a quick- 
sighted traveller he made many 
observations of his own, which he 
details in a lively manner. He 
had the great advantage of some 
intercourse with M. Vambéry be- 

* Under the Balkans : Notes of a Visit 


to the District of Phili is in 1876, 
By Robert Jasper More. (Henry S. King.) 
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fore he arrived at Constantinople. 
He gives a clear account of the 
admirable system of elementary 
education in Bulgaria, which ar- 
gues that the people are quite ripe 
for self-government in case the 
district becomes autonomous, as 
one of the results of the pre- 
sent war. We think, however, 
that Mr. More ignores a good deal 
of English work when he says 
that the only knowledge which 
Turks and Bulgarians have had 
of Western Christianity has been 
through American missionaries. 
It appears that the Russians had 
promptly given several thousand 
pounds for the relief of the Bul- 
garians before we had taken any 
action in England. A committee 
of consuls formed in Turkey a 
very effective body, and they dis- 
tributed sixty thousand pounds ; 
one generous Englishman, Mr. 
Mackenzie, gaveaway six thousand 
pounds of his own money. He 
gives striking instances of the 
kindness of the poor priests, who, 
despite their own losses, gave food 
and protection to all whom they 
could possibly help. Our author 
repeats some of the old stories, 
only too well founded, with al- 
most painful minuteness. He is 
convinced that the regular troops 
were as guilty as the irregulars, 
and the Mudirs were forced with 
reluctance to execute the stringent 
instructions which they received. 
He met some of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
cut-throat swarthy-looking men, 
mounted on mules and horses, 
armed with long guns, yataghans, 
and pistols, and well known for 
the part they took in the massa- 
cres and pillaging of May. These 
sad narratives are varied by chap- 
ters on burial and marriage cere- 
monies and cognate subjects. Mr. 
More himself took an active part 
in the distribution of Lady Strang- 
ford’s fund. He has received a 
great deal of assistance from Mr. 
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Denton, and repeatedly refers to 
that gentleman’s useful Eastern 
books. Mr. Denton’s influence 
pervades the volume. We do 
not say that it is not a perfectly 
legitimate influence, but it is one 
which completely accounts for Mr. 
More’s political opinion. He 
brings together much scattered 
information in a condensed and 
convenient form. 

It is like stepping out of a hot 
crowded theatre, where we have 
been witnessing melodrama, into 
the quiet night and the fresh air, 
to take up the story of the Chick- 
enborough Chit-Chat Club.* There 
is great freshness and liveliness 
about the work, which abounds 
with the Comedy of Manner, to 
use the phrase applied to the 
writings of Menander. To a con- 
siderable extent it is a clerical 
novel, and the clerics to a con- 
siderable extent constitute the 
comic element. A young curate, 
having preached a very strict ser- 
mon on the observance of Lent, 
thought it right to cut himself 
off from all dinner and evening 
parties; but finding the tedium 
intolerable, he starts a sort of 
literary and social club, which is 

* The Chickenborough Chit-Chat Club. 


By Kamouraska, Three vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 
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the pivot on which the story re- 
volves. The anonymous author 
hardly understands the clergy, and 
degenerates into mere caricatures. 
But we are bound to say the 
novel has the least possible 
spice of malice in the descriptions, 
and is uniformly wholesome and 
cheerful. We just quote an amus- 
ing passage, in which a kind-heart- 
ed vulgar mistress addresses her 
maidens, and the author moralises 
thereon: ‘I don’t want no nasty 
differences in my’ouse. The one 
of you will be as good as the 
other, so long as you be’ave your- 
selves. The one as does the bed- 
rooms will be the upper ‘ouse- 
maid, and the one as does the 
sitting-rooms will be the lower 
*ousemaid, ’cos of course ’er work 
is lower down; and you may just 
choose yourselves which will be 
which.’ Thus was established a 
delightful democracy of titles; 
shibbolethic distinctions became 
equally honourable. There was 
perfect unanimity between high 
and low in this secular establish- 
ment, as would to Heaven there 
was in that ecclesiastical one 
where the ministerial housemaids 
squabble from morning until eve, 
and the rooms are so imperfectly 
dusted. 

















